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OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


The cover showing a bit of springtime in Prospect Park, 
Brooklyn, New York, and the Easter verse were kindly loaned 
to us by Dr. Cornelius Greenway, minister of All Souls Uni- 
versalist Church, Brooklyn. Dr. Greenway writes, “The 
holograph poem is in the handwriting of my dear friend, 
John Richard Moreland, poet-laureate of Virginia.” 


Llewellyn Jones, distinguished critic, author, translator, 
and lecturer on Scandinavia has written an intimate account 
of a great preacher in action in John Haynes Holmes on Im- 
mortality. 


Granville Hicks, author and critic, grew up in the Uni- 
versalist Church. He therefore knows the needs of liberal 
churches and the qualifications for the liberal ministry. Mr. 
Hicks also knows the rural community, as his most recent book 
Small Town so admirably demonstrated. His article on The 
Small Town Ministry is especially timely in the light of our 
current denominational concern for the health of our rural 
churches. 


Arthur Peacock continues his enlightening account of 
contemporary life in England, a graphic description of Trade 
Unionism and Its Relation to Britain’s Government. 


Vivian T. Pomeroy dramatizes the heart of the Easter 
spirit in his delightful little tale, The Easter Heart. 


Arnold L. Simonson is one of our ministers who served 
in the United States Army as chaplain in the European 
theatre of war during critical days of hard fighting. In the 
short sharp piece, A Chaplain Remembers, he recalls the ex- 
perience of himself and his men on an Easter Sunday in 
Germany two years ago. Chaplain Simonson has been called 
back to active service and is located at Camp Morro Bay, 
California. 


Carleton M. Fisher writes his impressions of a visit in a 
children’s village set up for war orphans by the Hungarian 
government in I Met the Mayor of Hajduhadhaza. The Uni- 
tarian-Universalist Service Committee in Hungary has 
allocated some clothing supplies to this project. 


Robert Root, Worldover Press Correspondent in United 
Nations Get Grassroots Support in France relates an incident 
that we hope will be repeated in many countries and in many 
many towns. 


The Editor got a hint of the fine project under way in 
the Church of the Redeemer, Minneapolis, in the local church 
calendar. An inquiry brought the details of the inspiring 


story, Minneapolis Universalists Pioneer in Blood Brother- 


hood. 


Albion Roy King, writing originally in the Christian 
Advocate discusses a problem of ministerial ethics that besets 
all denominations, under the modest caption, A Suggestion for 
Ministerial Ethics. 
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Exploding Atoms, Bursting Buds 
and The Immortal Soul of Man 


ITY the poor frustrate modern who thinks this 

world, yea, even this universe of which the world 
is but a mote, is filled only with insensate matter! Alas, 
for the truncated mind imprisoned by the incredibly 
‘urational notion that things are all, and that while all 
things move according to precise mathematical dy- 
namics, his own mind, his very self is the helpless and 
completely evanescent prisoner of blind matter. For 
such an unfortunate one, life is of course but... “a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, Signifying 
nothing.” Many such folk we respect. All of them we 
pity. They have turned their backs on the primal urge 
which has enabled man to achieve beauty, discover 
truth, and incarnate goodness. 


“A fierce unrest seethes at the core 
Of all existing things: 

It was the eagerness to soar 

That gave the gods their wings. 


But for the joy of this unrest 
These joyous spheres were mute; 
But for the rebel in his breast 
Had man remained a brute.” 


Our mother earth with steady certitude, swings round 
the great arc of heaven, and it is spring. Earth, air, 
water, and sunshine combine in just such rare propor- 
tions that even a cautious biochemist of our time sug- 
gests this combination indicates “purpose.” Then 
comes the mysterious miracle. Out of motionless mat- 
ter comes motion; out of dry dark decay, growth, color, 
life! For eyes that will see and for minds that will 
think, hearts are uplifted. And it is Easter. For “Life 
is ever Lord of death.” 

Matter is not master of destiny. “The world is so 
full of a number of things” that while we cannot al- 
ways, “be happy as kings,” we can still rejoice and 
take courage. 


We sing then of the joy of exploding atoms and 
bursting buds and the immortal spirit of man. The ex- 
plosive atom is terrifying. But there is a power in this 
universe greater than the power of the atom. That 
power is the spirit of man. Human life is heavily laden 
with sin and ignorance and suffermg. Evil is in the 
world. So also is integrity. Human life is richly en- 
dowed with intelligence and love and the heroism of 
self-sacrifice. Intelligence, love, and sacrifice: these are 
the realities that make manifest the immortal. spirit 
of man, and they are the earnest of God’s purpose for 
this mysterious universe. These realities can make the 
mighty atom explode for man’s blessing. There is no 
imaginable limit to man’s possible progress toward 
sanity, decency, and fullness of life if he will live by 
the spirit. 

So, too, there is no imaginable limit to man’s destiny 
if he will lift up his heart and gird up his courage to 
live in the light of his immemorial faith in immortality. 

Wishful thinking? Of course, and noblest thinking! 
This is the way up the long ascent from time to 
eternity. 


“When man’s dim eyes demanded light, 
The light he sought was born— 

His wish, a Titan scaled the height! 
And flung him back the morn! 


From deed to dream, from dream to deed, 
From daring hope to hope, 

The restless wish, the instant need, 

Still lashed him up the slope.” 


No little god with selfish whim created man in a 
self-glorifymg seven day miracle. The Great Heart 
and Mind of Eternity wrought, “from the dust of the 
earth,” through seven million, million years and more, 
all living things. That Great Heart and Mind gave 
to life “escape from mechanism” in a creature of brain 
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and heart, intelligence and love. “And the Lord God 
formed man of the dust of the ground, and breathed 
into his nostrils the breath of life; and man became a 
living soul.” 


So this Eastertide, we sing oth joy of exploding 
atoms and bursting buds, and the immortal soul of 
man! And to all, who this day mourn, and to those 
who look with fear into the face of death, we say keep 
the courage and the joy of your faith. “For Life is 
ever Lord of Death, and Love can never lose its own.” 


WE MUST ACCEPT THE RESPONSIBILITY 
OF OUR POWER 


Roscoe Drummond, Chief of the Washington Bu- 
reau of The Christian Science Monitor, commenting 
on President Truman’s request for funds to strengthen 
Greece and Turkey, points out the consistency of the 
Truman policy with that of President James Monroe. 
We agree with Drummond that the Truman Doctrine 
of 1947 is but a restatement of the Monroe Doctrine 
of 1823. Our world has shrunk so that a threat to 
the stability and freedom of Greece or Turkey today 
is as dangerous to us as was a threat to the freedom 
and stability of countries of the Western hemisphere a 
century ago. 

We are indebted to Mr. Drummond for digging 
up President, Monroe’s words on the then distant 
Greek struggle. They highlight the startling similarity 
of Truman’s problem and Monroe's. Said President 
Monroe to his Congress: 


“A strong hope has long been entertained founded 

on the heroic struggle of the Greeks, that they would 
succeed in their contest and resume their equal station 
among the nations of the earth. It is believed that 
the whole civilized world take a deep interest in their 
welfare.” 
_ Time and improved transportation methods have 
moved Turkey and Greece to our front doorstep. 
They are nearer to us now than were South and Cen- 
tral American countries in 1823. Help for Greece and 
Turkey is therefore not a move in embarking on an 
expanding policy of imperialism. It is simply con- 
temporary implementation of our historic Monroe 
Doctrine. 

But, what about the United Nations Organization? 
Should we not have turned the whole matter of Greece 
and Turkey over the U. N.? No. The United Nations 
has neither the money nor the police force to do 
the job. The futile failure of individual members of 
the United Nations Inquiry Committee, now in Greece, 
should demonstrate beyond question that to turn 
the Greek or Turkish problems over to United Nations 
would be.to invite chaos. 

This is an emergency. Our power imposes respon- 

sibility for immediate action on us. We bolster the 
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In the case of parochial schools, there are no effective 


sive to public control, though the public will pay more} 


Greek and Turkish governments without any illusions 


that we are protecting perfect democracies. Neither 
government is in that category. We go in to maintain ~ 
order and help stabilize orderly legal government. 
When a reasonable degree of stability and order has 
been assured, then, and only then, should the super- 
vision of Greece and Turkey be turned over to the 
United Nations. 

We do not believe that this move need weaken 
the United Nations. Indeed, had we looked to the - 
United Nations now to solve this situation, the at- 
tempt would have been futile, and the affair would, in 
all probability, have resulted in the death of the 
United Nations. If the United States government in- 
good faith does what its declared policy calls for, helps 
Greece and Turkey, and then gets out, the prospect 
for peace, the United Nations Organization, and the 
relations between Russia and the West will all be 
improved and strengthened. 

This move is part of the necessary acceptance of 
the responsibility imposed on us by our power. 


BLOOD BROTHERHOOD IN MINNEAPOLIS 


HE recent action of the Universalist Church of the 

Redeemer, Minneapolis, in establishing a parish 
blood bank (reported in this number) warms the heart 
and stirs the imagination. This action is a concrete 
illustration of the ideal which should move all liberal 
churches to action, the ideal of meeting the hitherto | 
unmet needs of people. Here was a need and here was” 


. . cose 
a group of people organized in the name of religion. 


They had the imagination and the idealism to ‘meet 
the need. 

This is something much more than a project in 
medical aid. It is an expression of that spirit of 
brotherhood which is the peculiar quality of high 
religion. 

Well done! Minneapolis Universalists. We salute 
you! 


PUBLIC MONEY FOR PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS: 
TAXATION WITHOUT REPRESENTATION 


Allowing the grants of public money for the support 
of parochial schools is but another form of taxation | 
without representation. The program and administra-| 
tion of public schools can be influenced very effectively | 
by the taxpayers whose money supports those schools. | 


controls by the general public. Private organizations 
run parochial schools and so determine their programs 
and policies. The growth of the trend toward publie 
support of parochial schools will surely mean the 
growth of an educational system less and less respon- 


and more toward this system. 
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ohn Haynes Holmes on Immortality 


lewellyn Jones 


The ringing affirmations of John Haynes Holmes are always undergirded 
by a rational spirit. This fact makes Mr. Jones’ comment on the Ingersoll 
Lecture of last spring a useful Easter message. Dr. Holmes’ lecture, “The 
Affirmation of Immortality,” has just been brought out in book form by 


Macmillan.* 


i" is perhaps just as well that too many people do 
not know that, once a year, a lecture on the im- 
rortality of the soul is given on the Ingersoll Foun- 
ation, a bequest which has nothing to do with Robert 
t. Ingersoll, and to which admission is free. Other- 
ise, the old Andover Chapel, part of the Harvard 
divinity School, might be too crowded, unless indeed 
he days when people at large took an interest in affairs 
nat are not of the day, have gone forever. 

The terms of the Ingersoll bequest are broad. They 
all for a lecture on immortality, but not necessarily 
lecture by a believer in it. 


John Haynes Holmes of the Community Church, 
Yew York, if we may so place him without anv sug- 
stion of limiting his sphere, which is world-wide, 
oes believe in it, and the title of his lecture was 
he Affirmation of Immortality.” After contrasting 
r present attitude with that of St. Augustine—he 
ed reason and science to prove immortality, while 
e use them to disprove it—Mr. Holmes warned 
ainst the idea that “occultism” or spiritistic “mani- 
sstations” can prove it. They are wrong-headed 
ecause they seek to prove the spiritual by making 
physical; that is, to become a part, so to speak of 
1e physical world, of tables, for instance, to be rapped 
r moved. To prove the reality of spirit by turning 
into matter is hardly intelligent. 

Immortality can not be proved directly by any 
eans but must be inferred as a necessary hypothesis 
y explain the most human, the highest manifestations 
human life. This is just as “scientific” as to 
escribe a yet unknown element because its existence 
ad character are hypotheses made necessary by 
lings we know directly. 

Tn the sphere of immortality, some of the things we 
> know by human experiences are found in the 
rongly congruent testimonies of all the mystics who 
welt in different centuries and separated cen- 
ries. There had been among them no comparing of 
stes, but their voices were as one. Then the ability 
‘ the human mind to range freely through past. 
-esent and projected time, and to live in accordance 
ith its vision of the future, sharply separates it from 
imal mind. The human mind, too, in its imagina- 
ve and ethical and creative phases, already in this 
‘e manifests a certain independence of the body and 
en the brain structure, the striking example being 
yen of the Hungarian composer Bartok. who died 
ie other day after having on his deathbed completed 
» within seventeen bars one of his greatest works. 
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The affirmation of immortality had been magnifi- 
cently made by Plato, but the Platonic arguments in 
support of it are now out of date and sound 
fantastic. However, such arguments are no longer 
necessary, for the fact of evolution disposed once and 
for all of any merely material theories of the universe 
which enthroned chance and negated purpose. Darwin 
himself had raised the question why such a costly 
mechanism as that of nature should have been evolved 
if chance rather than design were behind it, and he had 
seen purpose behind evolution and had regarded the 
thought of annihilation as an intolerable one. And 
this purpose is something tied up with the spirit of 
man, which is at once the product of organic evolu- 
tion and the judge of its values. For outside of man 
there can be no valuation of the universe. 


Before closing, Mr. Holmes read part of a letter he 
had written to the New York Times shortly after the 
death of Wendell Willkie. The Times and other papers 
had said that Mr. Willkie was placed in a bronze 
casket, was taken to a church, and was on his last 
journey west. These statements, Mr. Holmes pointed 
out—but to no purpose, for the Times had not printed 
his letter — were not true; none of these things had 
happened to Mr. Willkie, but only to the body which 
remained after Mr. Willkie had passed away. He 
closed on another statement of that same idea: 
Socrates’ final speech in reply to Plato’s question about 
his burial. Socrates, it will be remembered, suggested 
that before they could bury him in any manner they 
would have to catch him. 

One statement made by Mr. Holmes, at the begin- 
ping of the lecture, sounded improbable and difficult 
to imagine. He said that he was reaching an age when 
the end of his ministry was in sight, and that the 
present lecture might be regarded as his final testament 
on the subject of immortality. As a matter of fact 
Mr. Holmes seemed about as young as anyone in the 
room and his friends are certainly not going to begin 
thinking of him as a man nearing the end of his 
accomplishment. 


* The Affirmation of Immortality. Macmillan, 1947. 
$1.50. 


THE SCRATCH PAD 
Burton Crane in a signed article in The New York 
Times reports that since the passage of the new religious 
laws in postwar Japan, Buddhism has been splitting up 
into many mutually weakening sects. 
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The Small Town Ministry 


Granville Hicks 


In addition to all the satisfactions that can be found in small-town living, 
the experience can contribute mightily to a man’s education. 
however, only if he is not hopelessly insulated by urban smugness. 
a part of the theological school’s job to make sure that he is not 


haps it is 
so insulated, 


N our town we have no liberal church, and therefore 

I cannot discuss in terms of personal*experience the 
problems of a liberal minister in a small town. Perhaps 
that is just as well, however, for a purely hypothetical 
discussion is not likely to hurt anyone’s feelings. Let 
us imagine, then, a small town in New York State that 
has a liberal church but in other respects is almost 
exactly like Grafton, the town in which I live. The 
church is not wealthy—no church in Grafton is or is 
likely to be—and it counts itself fortunate to secure 
the services of a bright young man just out of theolog- 
ical school. Let us ask ourselves what this hypothetical 
young man will make of the town and what the town 
will make of him. 


We can assume, to begin with, that the young man 
is not only well-trained in the theological. disciplines 
but also acquainted with the physical sciences, the 
social sciences, and all the elements that go to make 
up contemporary thought. He knows that this is one 
world, and he does his best to think and feel in ap- 
propriate ways. His education has wiped out any 
prejudices he may have had against races and nation- 
alities that differ from his own, and he sees prejudice 
as a danger. As a minister, he feels that it is his duty 
to interest himself in every problem of human relations, 
and he is equipped with beth formation and opinions. 


In brief, this in an enlightened young man, one 
whom I should welcome as a personal friend and as a 
potential influence for good in the community. Un- 
questionably our town needs men and women of just 
such caliber. But at the same time, I should keep my 
fingers crossed until I saw how the young man worked 
out. He could do a great deal for the town, but he 
might do himself and the town considerable harm. 

In an article that he wrote for the Atlantic Monthly 
some years ago, Wilson Follett stated, “the central 
and afflicting paradox of town versus country in the 
America of these days.” “The conundrum,” he wrote, 
“is simply this: that the more rapidly the present 
physical urbanization of the country proceeds, the 
more unbridgeable grows the moral chasm between 
country dweller and townsman. The two share con- 
stantly more of the details and apparatus of living, 
constantly less in point of view and underlying pur- 
pose.” “The explanation,” he continues, “can only 
be this: that the country, however fast and steadily 
it-broadens toward the city, cannot do so half so fast as 


the city narrows into itself.” One might even go so far, 


he suggests, as to apply to our urban and rural folk 
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It can do so, 
Per- 


the term that Disraeli applied to England’s rich anc 
poor: The Two Nations. 

Now our young liberal minister is bound to be es 
sentially an urban person, simply because the culture 
of the colleges and graduate schools is an urban cu 
ture. If he grew up in a big city, the urban a 
titude towards life is so deeply embedded as to seen 
instinctive, but even if he happens to have been bory 
ona farm or in a small village, his education has almogs 
certainly alienated him from small-town ways of ae | 
ing. As Mr. Follett points out, “when America w 
ninety per cent agrarian, the remaining ten per cenf 
understood very well that it was the tail and not thh 
dog.” Men of letters and men in the professions wer 
drawn to the cities, but they rarely lost touch wit 
the life of the countryside. Today, the boy who goe 
to the city to get ahead, in the traditional America) 
fashion, is quickly absorbed by urban hfe. 

The young minister, then, is likely to be confront 
by a way of life that is either totally unfamiliar 
him or partly familiar but only as a garment he ha 
discarded. Very possibly he will conclude, before 
has been in town a week, that most of the townsme! 
don’t know what kind of world they’re living in. T 
conclusion has some justification, but hes, than ui 
young minister thinks, for he is almost certain to 
deceived in two ways. In the first place, he probab} 
exaggerates urban enlightenment, partly because 
forgets that in the city he chiefly associates with 
selected group of like-minded individuals, whereas 
the small town he is thrown in contact with every ty 
of person, and partly because he attaches too mue 
importance to the superficial patter that city peo 
so easily pick up. In the second place, he underes 
mates small-town culture because he has not be 
trained to understand and appreciate it. There 
many important facts about the world we hive in th 
small-town people, as a rule, do not know or do 
pay attention to, but they do know other facts t 
city people have never known or have forgotten. 

If the young minister is stiff-necked in his urb. 
ways, he is likely to bore his parishioners, when 
does not actually infuriate them, and drive hims# 
to disillusionment. He will live for the day when | 
is called to a city church, and after he has achieved If 
goal, he will look back on his year or two years ini} 
small town as the most miserable and least rewardi 
period of his life. The parishioners, if the church Hip 
survived, will sigh and try again. 
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This does not have to happen. If the young minis- 
r has a real interest in human beings and a capacity 
r liking a certain number of them, he is bound to 
under his way into an understanding of small-town 
ople. The question that occurs to one is whether 
ieological schools could not train their students so 
at they would avoid some of the blundering. After 
, a large proportion of ‘theological school’ graduates 
ust go into small-town churches. Perhaps theologi- 
1 schools today are preparing their men for this 
nd of service, but I can bear witness that one theo- 
gical school, less than a quarter of a century ago, 
ught me nothing that would have been useful in a 
nall-town church. If I had gone from that school 
to a small town, I should have been a terror and a 
rment, and a failure. 


I am not going to be reckless enough to propose 
curriculum for the preparation of theological students 
t small-town churches; I am simply stating the 
‘oblem. The work of a minister in a small town 
ight be described as a work of mediation. (Of 
urse this is only part of his task, but it is the part 
am here concerned with, and I think that his per- 
mance of this particular part will influence his 
inistry as a whole.) If Wilson Follett is right, as 
believe he is, in his account of the chasm between 
‘ban and rural ways of living, someone is needed to 
and between the city and the small town and inter- 
et each to the other. And I can think of no one 
ho is in a more advantageous position to do this 
an the minister, especially the minister of a liberal 
urch. 


The very essence of mediation, however, is the 
iderstanding of the attitudes that are to be recon- 
ed. I have emphasized the harm that may be done 
1en a young minister seeks to impose his urban ideas 
on a small-town parish, but this does not mean that 
hink there is nothing in contemporary urban culture 
at is of value to small-town people. All I am arguing 
ris genuine mediation. This means that the minister, 
anyone else who attempts the task, must know 
aat of these “modern” ideas are really important 
r small-town people. He must also know how to 
tiate a process of change without destroying the 
lues of small-town life. 


It is at this point that the theological schools might 
ke some contribution to the solution of the prob- 
n. Many city people, especially city intellectuals, 
uncomfortably smug about their way of life. There 
a possible antidote, it seems to me, in the social 
‘ences, especially anthropology. The great lesson 
e can learn from anthropology is that there have 
en many different ways of life on this planet and 
at each of them has seemed right and inevitable to 
e persons who practiced it. Even a culture as fan- 
tic and brutal as that of the witch-ridden people of 
bu, whom Ruth Benedict describes in Patterns of 
ture, has its own weird kind of logic. A way of 
e is always a positive thing, and the small-town way 
life has to be understood in its own terms. The 
inister who thinks there is simply a vacuum, waiting 
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to be filled with his enlightened notions, is going to 
have a hard time. RA ae ae a 

In addition to whatever the social sciences could 
do by way of putting the young minister in a receptive 
frame of mind, I think it might be a good idea for theo- 
logical schools to give their students a chance to talk 
with ministers who like working in small-town 
churches and do well at it. As I have tried to point 
out in Small Town, the distinguishing characteristic 
of life in a small community is the personalization of 
all relationships. ‘From this fact, I believe, flow most 
of the virtues and some of the evils of small-town life. 
It is the fact that one must start with when one is 
trying to understand and appreciate small-town life. 
An experienced minister could help younger men to 
look beyond the pettiness and the prying and find 
significant human values. 


If I believe it is important for ministers to be 
better trained for work in small towns, that is not only 
because I want to see the small towns helped but 
also because I want the young minister to get the most 
out of his experience. I have spoken of the minister 
who looks back on his small-town ministry only with a 
sense of relief at having escaped. A minister, even 
one who spent the greater part of his career in large 
cities, might well regard with gratitude his small- 
town experience. No one is likely to argue that our 
urban-industrial civilization is perfect, and therefore 
it must be a good thing to look at it critically. The 
average small town is just enough outside that civil- 
iaztion to provide a certain perspective. In addition, 
then, to all the satisfactions that I believe can be 
found in small-town living, the experience can con- 
tribute mightily to a man’s education. It can do so, 
however, only if he is not hopelessly insulated by 
urban smugness, by a blind faith in “modern” notions. 
Perhaps it is part of the theological school’s job to 
make sure that he is not so insulated. 


THE CONDUCT OF QUAKER FUNERALS 


The meeting for worship on the occasion of a funeral 
held after the manner of the Society of Friends has no 
fixed pre-arranged character. It may be held either in 
a convenient meeting place or at the graveside or both. 
Gathering together in silence, all present are invited to 
enter into the communion of prayer, bearing in mind 
those who are bereaved. ae 


The silence may be broken by vocal prayer, by the 
reading of a passage from the Bible or other helpful 
words, as well as by spoken messages, given with 
simplicity, avoiding any excessive eulogy. In this way, 
loving remembrance and thankfulness for the life of one 
who has just passed from earth may rightly find ex- 
pression, together with thoughts of comfort and 
sympathy for those left behind. Whether in silence or 
otherwise, all who are present may help by their 
thought and prayer, in the fellowship of the great 
family into which we are brought together by the 
Spirit of Christ. wre 
—T. E.H. in Friends Intelligencer 
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In England Now 


IV. Trade Unionism and Its Relation to Britain's Government 


Arthur Peacock 


How far are the Unions exercising influence on Government policy? How 
far are trade union leaders out of touch with their members? Has the 
growth become such that the organizations are too centralized with the 
result that those at the top have nothing in common with those at the 
bottom? I know these are some of the questions American friends are 


asking. 


UR recent industrial conflicts, such as the strike 

of London lorry drivers, the unrest in the coal 
fields and the various occasional disputes at the docks, 
have brought trade unionism very much in the news. 
Let me try to give a picture of British trade unionism 
as I see it at the present time. 


I have been a trade unionist all my working life. 
When in my early ‘teens I took my place behind a shop 
counter and began to learn the mysteries of the hosiery 
trade, I took out a ticket in the Shop Assistants Union. 
When JI transferred my activities from behind the 
counter to the office, I continued in membership with 
the Union’s clerical section. Later, when I became a 
journalist and served on the Labor paper The Clarion, 
I joined the National Union of Journalists. My mem- 
bership in this Union extends now over twenty years. 
For fifteen of these years, I was Secretary of the 
National Trade Union Club in London, which was 
used as a social and recreational center by men and 
women of all unions. This job gave me unique oppor- 
tunity of seeing not only my own union at work, 
but all unions, and in particular, that vital unit of 
trade union organization, the trade union branch, 
where the worker in the office, factory, and workshop 
thrashes out questions of policy and says what he 
thinks and feels about the job he’s doing, the employer 
for whom he works, and very often the trade union 
official who negotiates on his behalf. 

The first thing [ must emphasize is this. If you 
are striving to understand the mind and mood of 
British trade unionism, you must know something of 
its past, of its beginnings and its struggles. There 
is no space to tell that story here. It is much too 
long for that but there is need to lay stress upon cer- 
tain historical facts. 


British trade unionism began as a protest. It was 
a protest of the workers against a cruel industrialism. 
When in the first days of the industrial revolution, 
factory hfe came into being in contrast to the old 
system of work done in the home, the majority of 
employers were solely concerned with exploiting the 
products of invention and science for their own per- 
sonal gain. They had no thought for the people they 
employed. They were just, “hands.” _ 

Those, who have read such important books on 
social history as those produced by J. L. Hammond 
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and his wife, will be conversant with that sad and un- 
happy phase of English history when little chil- 
dren crawled from their beds in the early hours to 
spend “half time” in the deplorable conditions of the 
new factories. | 

When the workers saw the necessity for protest- 
ing against the hardships which the new industrialism: 
was creating and sought to form for their own protec- 
tion trade union organizations, there was immediately 
a strong line of action from authority. The workers” 
organizations were declared illegal. Union membe 
had to meet in secret. They adopted elaborate sign 
and ritual, for it was more than they dared, to proclai 
their faith and proposals in public. 


Those who took the lead in forming the Agricul- 
tural Laborers’ Union were sent to Botany Bay. Yo 
may see their names on the gate of the little Methodis 
Chapel in the village of Tolpuddle in Dorset. It wa 
men and women who had learned how to run thei 
chapels and churches who were among those to tak 
the initiative in forming the first unions and co-opera- 
tive societies in Great Britain. Throughout its his 
tory in each wing of the labor movement, political, 
industrial and co-operative, the influence of Christia: 
men and women, particularly of lay preachers, ha 
been wide and significant. It is only in comparativel 
recent times that the Marxian attitude has won vel 
much favor but, even if it is true to say that th 
religious influence in the British Labor movement id 
less than it was, the fact remains that there is a ve 
strong ethical humanism permeating its life and thi 
is one of its inheritances from early Christian im 
fluences. 

It must be remembered, too, that it was not unti 
1870 that the British Parliament legalized trade unions 
And even then, although these organizations were abl 
to work within the framework of the law, industrialis 
and employers generally, were much opposed to the 
and did all they could to stem their growth, by refus 
ing recognition and by victimizing those at the hel 
of the workers’ movement. 

Let me give just two illustrations of how bitte 
industrial relationships were in the “nineties.” Be 
Tillett, the famous dockers’ leader, whose friendshi 
over many years meant a great deal to me, told mé 
once what led him to first organize his fellow worker 
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a the Port of London. When unemployed, he walked 
rom London to Tilbury, a distance of twenty-five 
ules, and after a real fight in the docks, got taken on 
or an unloading job. After half an hour, the fore- 
1an tapped him on the shoulder, “you’re finished,” 
e said, “here’s your twopence,’ And with his two 
ennies, the young docker, bitter in heart and mind 
ade his weary way back to his London East End 
ome, 

Two years later, he organized the famous strike for 
the dockers’ tanners,” a strike which is a milestone 
\ British working class history for it won the first 
ictory for the great army of unskilled workers. 

My second illustration comes from some reminis- 
nces related to me by A. B. Swales, one time Engi- 
2ers’ leader who, like Ben Tillett, visited the United 
sates upon a number of occasions during his active 
sociation with the Engineers’ Union. Swales as a 
)ung worker had a traveling ticket from his Union. 
is meant that when there was no work in a town, 
€ engineer moved on to the next and produced his 
eket either to the local employers’ or workers’ offi- 
ils to show he was in “benefit.” Again and again, 
» arrived in a town to learn news of his coming 


i employ him because of his active interest in trade 
ion work. 

Swales is still alive, and he and many another 
teran who has had to face situations of this charac- 
*, have related their stories to a younger generation. 
evitably, such experiences, experiences having their 
esis in “man’s inhumanity to man,” give rise to 
tlings of hatred and bitterness, and these are not 
ickly overcome. 


The brutal truth is that it was not until the first 
brid war that British trade unionism really won its 
}ce in our national life. When grave danger faced 
f nation, when the help of every worker was needed, 
en there was call for the removal of trade union 
i.ctices which were restrictive and impeded the war 
prt, then the Government of the day began to con- 
jt the union officials and bring them into closer touch 
th Ministerial deliberations. At one period of crisis 
ithat war, the then British Prime Minister, Lloyd 
prge, addressed the annual Congress of the Unions in 
ison. Later, some well-known personalities in the 
movement were brought into the. administration. 
/These things happened only because the workers 
j. demonstrated their power, and such improvement 
‘economic conditions as was effected between 1870 
i. the first world war was won solely by the workers 
iwing their strength in effective organizations and 
etimes by withdrawing their labor. 


jWith the end of: the 1914-18 war, there began a 
» development of the system of collective bargaining. 
the civil service, there was formed what are called, 
itley councils.” The name is taken from the 
ase of Commons Speaker of the day. These coun- 
thad represented on them trade union officials and 
| servants and concerned themselves with the many 
Hlems relating to conditions and terms of service of 
% servants. These councils became a pattern for 
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.d preceded him and employers had been warned not 


similar bodies in industry and gradually there has 
grown up a network of what is known as joint indus- 
trial councils in which both sides of industry have their 
representatives and with whom very close relationships 
are established with the Ministry of Labor. 

The system of collective bargaining which has 
slowly and surely been built up in the last twenty- 
five years has made our unions an integral part of the 
state. The place that they have won is largely due to 
the vision and foresight of such men as Sir Walter 
Citrine, for many years the General Secretary, and 
Ernest Bevin now the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. 

During the recent war, there was close collaboration 
between the Government and the Unions at every 
level. Mr. Chamberlain’s Government which was in 
power in the first days of the war was a little hesitant 
in this respect but the Unions were quick to exercise 
their influence. The result was that locally and 
nationally the union officials were represented on com- 
mittees dealing with employment, rationing, price 
regulation, and many other phases of work associated 
with the war effort. 

An important new departure was the introduction 
into shop life of factory committees, production coun- 
cils, in which the workers on the job had opportunity 
of discussing questions of internal management and 
direction with their employers. Many helpful plans 
and suggestions came from these bodies and the war 
effort was considerably helped. Some far-seeing em- 
ployers have kept them in being; generally, though 
they have fallen into disuse or employers have been 
less ready to welcome their suggestions, but a number 
of the wiser ones are seeing that in view of the far- 
reaching changes proceeding in Britain’s industrial life 
these bodies have a useful part to play. 

Through all these years then the major concern of 
trade unions has been to agitate for raising of the 
nation’s standard of life, to effect improvement in con- 
ditions of pay and work and to promote legislation 
affecting factory life. It has been a movement of pro- 
test, of agitation, of propaganda. 

During the last few years, it revealed its concern 
with what its place would be in various nationalized 
industries by producing very thoughtful blueprints for 
the reorganization of industry. With the return of 
the Labor Government in 1945, the trade unions have 
had to reconsider many of these blueprints in the light 
of new happenings. 


The Government, quick to carry out some of its 
election pledges has already effected through Parlia- 
ment measures providing from nationalization of im- 
portant industries. As these measures are carried 
through and new state organizations are created, so 
the Government looks to the unions for personnel to 
sit on their directorates. 

Today, one trade union leader sits on the governing 
body of the Bank of England. Another is vice-chair- 
man of the newly formed National Coal Board while 
several others have been appointed to important re- 
gional positions in connection with the Board. The 
plan for nationalization which is being followed varies 
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a little from industry to industry. Broadeasting, for 
instance, is controlled by a public utility corporation, 
whose directors are appointed by the Government and 
which is responsible to the Postmaster General who in 
turn answers for it in Parliament. 

The Coal Board is a body which has been estab- 
lished under the recent legislation and whose members 
have been appointed by the Minister of Fuel and 
Power. Industrialists, who formerly directed their own 
enterprises, willingly serve on the new bodies for they 
are quick to see the inevitable trend of British indus- 
try. 

In some cases, where the Government has no imme- 
diate plans for nationalization, it has appointed work- 
ing parties to make an investigation into the conditions 
prevailing and to make reports on the need for changes 
and reorganization. One such party dealt with cotton, 
another with furnishings; some of their members 
visited America to see what conditions were in similar 
establishments in the States. In each case, the mem- 
bership of these bodies has been drawn largely from 
the employers, the workers, the ministry officials and 
maybe some experts with specialized knowledge. 

So, it will be seen that the change in political life 
brought about by the return of the Labor government 
inevitably will bring about a change in the character of 
trade unionism. Its primary purpose always will be 
to protect the interests of its members but it will also 
have to concern itself increasingly with problems of 
technique and management. There are signs that the 
Unions are alive to this. Educational activities are 
being fostered increasingly. Much more care is being 
taken with the appointment of officials and in some 
cases, provision is being made for scholarships to in- 
stitutions such as the London School of Economics and 
Ruskin College, Oxford. Unions are in daily contact 
with the Government on all problems relating to the 
nation’s industrial life. Deputations are constantly at 
the various ministries. Suggestions and criticisms 
are bemg put forward. And often some of the best 
men are being released by the unions for work in con- 
nection with the newly created bodies. 

All this means that both at the top level and at 
that immediately below, many changes are being 
effected in trade union personnel. In Parliament and 
on local administrative bodies such as county councils, 
borough councils, trade unionists play an important 
role and the experience gained in the branch room 
makes them often very fine administrators. 

If there is one criticism of the trade union machinery 
that calls for mention, it is the functioning of the trade 
union branch. It is being said, as the result of the re- 
zent strikes, that the union machinery is too cumber- 
some and that it calls for decentralization. 

While there is no set pattern for these industrial 
organizations, each having developed in its own par- 
ticular way, in common with the characteristic of most 
British institutions, the fact remains that they are all 
established on essentially democratic principles. There 
may be some better methods in one organization or 
another, but in every one, there is ample scope for the 
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ordinary worker to express his views. The real trouble 
is that the average member is content to pay his sul 

. a 
and only comes to the branch meeting when there i 


trouble either in his branch or in the industry generall 


A much more vigorous branch life would do mue 
to overcome the set of circumstances which gave ris 
to some of the recent unofficial strikes. In additio: 
these strikes have shown there is need for a speed uy 
in the machinery of negotiation in some cases and le 
islation may be introduced to meet this need wher! 
necessary or, in instances where machinery is depen 
ent on mutual agreements between both sides of 1 
dustry, there will be proposals for an overhauling t 
prevent disputes arising from the time lag in conside 
ing grievances. 

Let no one imagine that the trade unionists giv 
complete approval to everything the Labor goverr 
ment does. They reserve throughout the mght 
criticize and make plain their views as they did re 
cently when Mr. Strachey proposed effecting chang¢ 
in the diet of workers in heavy industries. They ha 
shown their willingness to help the Government in su 
matters as production particularly in the case of coh 
mining where the union concerned has appointe 
special officers to tour the coalfields telling the me 
why production is so vital. 

The British worker knows that the movement ~ 
which he belongs has won its place in industrial li 
only because of the power it has been able to wiel 
and win by hard struggle. He knows that most of t) 
men in the present Government have a deep unde 
standing of industrial conditions and that those wl} 
have been drawn from other circles of life are deg 
in their attachment to the workers’ cause. He kno} 
that this is the first real people’s government in Grey 
Britain. It has during its first period of office, in sp: 
of tremendous difficulties, done a grand job and of tl 
job trade unionists are proud. 


They know the movement they belong to is migh 
They know, too, that it will be mightier yet. 


NEWS ON THE FOUR WINDS 


Out of the twenty churches destroyed in Lond 
by the war, eleven are to be restored, if a report of 
Bishop of London’s Committee is carried out. Fe 
of the remaining nine are to be used as the sites 
parish or diocesan institutions, while the sites of 


are to be sold. (WP) 


* * ¥* 


Mennonite refugees to the number of two thousa 
three hundred eleven recently sailed from Bremerh 
en, Germany, on a vessel chartered by the Ameri 
Mennonite Central Committee, and bound for Bue} 
Aires. The refugees, approximately one-fifth of 
number found scattered throughout Holland and 
American and British zones of Germany, will 
other Mennonites in Paraguay, there to establish th 
selves on farms. (WP) 
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The Easter Heart 


Vivian T. Pomeroy 


The Saturday before Easter was Father’s birthday; 
and Robbie and Hal and Mercy Jane were deciding 
about their presents. Mercy Jane was the youngest 
and only seven years old. “I shall give Father a 
tree,” said Robbie. “It’s going to cost a dollar. It 
was three, but I know a guy who says I can have it 
for one.” “I’m giving him a terrific Easter egg. Seventy- 
five cents.” said Hal. “But, Hal,” said Robbie, 
“Father can’t eat chocolate because of the fat, you 
know.” “Sure I know,” said Hal, “but the rest of 
us aren't fat, and you know I had those jigsaws from 
Grandma. Father said it was nice to have a present 
everybody could share.” Robbie looked doubtful. 
“Mother will catch on to that trick,” he said. “You 
know she always does.” “Sure,” said Hal, “but Father 
will laugh. He always does.” 


Then, the two boys turned to Mercy Jane. “How 
much have you got?” they asked. “Seventy-five cents,” 
answered Mercy Jane, “but it’s a secret.” “Secret 
nothing!” cried Hal. “It’s one of your crazy poems.” 
“They're not crazy, they’re not,” said Mercy Jane. 
“Mercy Jane, little Mercy Jane. She has a very funny 
name, sang the boys. Mercy Jane put her fingers 
‘in her ears and ran out of the room. 

On the Saturday before Easter, Father came down 
to breakfast very early, and everybody sang: “Happy 
| Birthday. Dear Father.’ And then he opened his 
presents. The tree certainly pleased him. “Just the 
very thing for that bare patch,” he said. He opened 
the package with the extra big chocolate egg, and, 
sure enough, it made him laugh a great deal. “We 
can all share that,” said Hal. Father laughed again. 
“You're a smart man, Hal,” he said. “What a happy 
birthday I shall have, seeing you eat my egg!” “Like 
seeing the others do my jigsaws,” said Hal. “Right!” 
shouted Father, and he looked at Mother and laughed 
so much that nobody heard what she was going to say. 

Then Father took up a large red envelope. Written 
on it was “Happy Birthday to Father from Mercy.” 
Inside was a huge sheet of paper with bright green 
writing on it. Mercy was dancing round with very 
bright eyes. “I made it up,” she cried. “Mother 
spelled it, but I made it up.” Father read: 

A Happy Birthday, Father Dear 

Easter Day I bring you cheer, 

Jesus rose and went to heaven, 

And tho’ I am only seven, 

T will be your loving child, 

True and gentle, good and mild. 
“Why, that’s marvelous!” said Father. “Come here 
and let me kiss my loving child, true and gentle, good 
and mild.” Then he looked up. Robbie and Hal 
couldn’t keep their faces straight. They were in 
stitches. “Well, what’s the joke this time?” asked 
‘Father. “Oh, don’t you see, Father,” gasped Robbie. 
It isn’t Easter yet. It hasn’t come. It’s just like 


Mercy Jane.” 
All the shine went out of Mercy Jane’s eyes, and 
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her lip trembled. “Oh!” she said. “Oh, Father! I 
didn’t know.” “Didn't know what?” asked Father. 
“You knew a lot. You knew what The Cheerful 
Cherub knew and wrote about. Now you be a cheer- 
ful cherub and listen to a poem she wrote. You didn’t 
know I could say poems, did you? Well, listen; and 
you, Mr Robbie and Mr. Hal, listen!” And Father 
said from memory: 

Before we shed our winter coats, 

Before. the last grey snow departs, 

A sudden thrill runs round the world— 

Easter comes first in people’s hearts. 
“But, Father,” said Hal. “That’s kind of queer. How 
can Easter come in the heart?” ‘Well, that’s the 
secret Mercy knows,” said Father. “Anyway, the 
heart is the place where the real Easter happens. Now 
what about breakfast?” 


A Chaplain Remembers How 
Wartime Easter Brought Our 
Men Hope and Comfort 
Arnold L. Simonson 


HE time was Easter Sunday, 1945; the place, 
Germany. That was the day my unit (431st 
A.A.A. A.W. Bn.) crossed the Rhine and traveled 
about one hundred and thirty miles. We arose long 
before daybreak and our convoy got under way just 
before dawn. So this was Easter? 

The day’s experiences were difficult and the trip 
a hard one. Yet the crossing of the Rhine (at Worms) 
buoyed up our spirits, and we knew that the last 
great barrier to final victory had been surmounted. 

After a long day, we finally bivouacked in an old 
mill, behind which there was a large open field. ‘Sup- 
per was late, but good. I sent out word that we would 
gather for our Easter service in ithe large field. The 
sun had passed from view; twilight was at hand. I 
had parked my jeep in an open space and on its hood 
had placed the wooden cross made for me by an 
Alsatian carpenter—exemplifying the labors and 
sacrifice of another, the Carpenter of Nazareth. Such 
was the worship center, but in the distant back- 
ground was the deep diapason of many guns booming. 

Thus, in a field, men gathered to worship God. In 
a country that had tried to do away with God we 
worshiped him. We sang a few hymns. I talked simply 
and earnestly on the victorious Easter theme and, 
as the last light of day faded out of the West, I raised 
my hand and pronounced the benediction. 

But that is only part of the story. Before me 
had gathered men of all faiths. I am a Protestant, 
but there were many Catholics with me. We all had 
come because we believed in God. This was a far 
ery from the beauty of a sanctuary but we all grasped 
the truth that the sanctuary attempts to illustrate. 
We sang together, we thought together before God, 
we worshiped. And out of that experience there came 
the renewal of strength and the fulfillment of our 
desire to think of the Master. 
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I Met the Mayor of Hajduhadhaza 


Carleton M. Fisher 


Mr. Fisher saw in this Hungarian government orphan village, which the 
Service Committees are helping, “Two hundred children, alone in the 
world, and yet not quite alone; for there is given to them now a new home 
and a new hope. They are eager to learn and not afraid to wor Bt 


EVER in my life did I imagine that one day I 
was to meet the mayor of an eastern Hungarian 
village. But life is like that, full of surprises. Let 
me tell you how it all happened. 
Some thirty kilometers from Debrecen, in eastern 
Hungary,is situated a newly-established village which 
is unique among projects for the care of war orphans 
in this country. As you may have guessed, the name 
of this village is Hajduhadhaza, and it is the first of a 
number of like villages which the Hungarian govern- 
ment hopes to establish. 
It is reached by a long, winding road that runs 
for kilometers through beautiful woods, and is itself 
situated in the midst of some two hundred acres of 
woodlands. It was originally the site of a military 
camp. The strongly-built cabins and halls were con- 
structed by forced labor, and were only used for a 
brief time by the advancing Russian troops. These 
buildings are now the homes of about two hundred 
boys and girls. One of the buildings is now a school, 
another a cobbler’s shop, another a carpenter’s shop. 
This is not an orphanage in the traditional sense, 
but truly a children’s town where boys and girls from 
six to sixteen live together as a community, and have 
the chance to grow up into useful citizens. 
_ On the occasion of our visit to Hajduhadhaza, we 
arrived, rather late in the afternoon, but there was 
still time before dark to tour the grounds. ‘There 
was an official welcoming committee of teachers and 
serious-minded leaders to show us around, but the 
real delight we experienced was in the unofficial es- 
cort we had, three little girls who were most impatient 
to show us the rabbit-farm. 
Four spacious dormitories house the two hundred 
youngsters, the younger and older boys and girls 
living in separate buildings. And though these dormi- 
tories were drab and strikingly bare of anything but 
the mere necessities, the children had given them an 
atmosphere of warmth and life. Over each bed was 
‘a tiny shelf, on which was kept all of each child’s 
worldly possessions; a well-worn book, a box of picture 
cards or perhaps a doll, and the wall above each bed 
had pictures pinned or pasted on it, giving to each 
space a kind of individuality, if not’ of privacy. In the 
corner of each dormitory, rudely partitioned off with 
“cardboard and makeshift materials, was the “private” 
room of the house-mother. Ona table in each house- 
“mother’s room were kept the games and play-materials 
_which the children might use. For each dormitory of 
“fifty youngsters, there was scarcely a half-dozen games 
and a pitiful dearth of books and other play-materials. 

The school was a cheerful if ill-equipped building. 
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The tables and benches for the pupils were constructed 


by the youngsters themselves out of packing-boxes | 
and pasteboard. There was a stove in the corner. As | 


yet, the teacher had no desk of her own. But they 
were extremely proud of the two small blackboards 
hanging on the wall. 

In the cobbler’s shop, we saw some of the older 
youngsters busy at work. Five boys were apprenticed to 
a jolly old cobbler, and they were industriously trying 
to add a few more kilometers of wear to some impos- 
sible looking shoes. Only sixty of the children had 
recently received adequate shoes from Quaker Relief. 
In one corner of this shop two of the older girls were 
busy at sewing machines, repairing old clothing and 
performing miracles with rags. 

About a dozen young men were sweating away 
in the blacksmith’s shop, making the beds for children 
yet to arrive in the village. Nearly half of the beds 
in which these children slept were made by these 
boys, out of a heap of iron scrap material salvaged 
from a ruined factory. 


The carpenter shop was nearly empty of raw mate-_ 


rials, but three finished articles were proudly displayed 
to us—a book-shelf for the director’s office, a strong 


_ table for. the kitchen and a huge ventilator to be 


erected over the kitchen so that some of the steam 
and smoke can be carried away. 


After a very interesting journey around little lakes 
of water not entirely frozen over, and after wading 
through a few snowdrifts, we arrived at the long 
building which housed the rabbits, many cages and 
pens from which comes a welcome supply of meat. It 
was meal time, and our unofficial escort took the peren- 


| 


| 
| 
| 


nial delight of children in helping to feed the hungry | 


animals. At the other end of the buildmg, were 
housed the horses and cows and_ pigs. 
about outside were a number of ducks and two venture- 
some hogs, rooting in the underbrush. 

I have tried to describe the physical make-up of this 
village; . . . its many buildings, each having its import- 
ant function. But it isn’t only the fact that there is 
a school and a number of shops that gives it the 
nature ‘of a real community; . . . there is the social or- 
ganization of the group itself. By secret ballot, the chil- 
dren elect their mayor, the police-officer, the judges, | 


. the postmaster and the newspaper editor. 


We had the opportunity to witness a typical court | 


trial, wherein a young lad was accused of having: 
destroyed some dishes while engaged in a scuffle with) 
his neighbor at the:supper table. The judges as welll 


as the accused took the matter in all seriousness, and 
e | 


Wandering | 
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there was no suggestion that it was a little game that 
was being played. The defendant explained that he 
had been struck by his neighbor and only in trying 
to retaliate did he knock the dishes on the floor; his 
was not the intent to destroy property belonging to the 
community. The judges deliberated well, and when 
the defendant was recalled for sentencing, he was mer- 
eifully given seven days at hard labor, carrying neces- 
sary water from the pump to the kitchen. When he 
appealed to the judges, that being in school and having 
his work to do in the shop, he couldn’t carry out the 
sentence, the judges gave him permission to arrange 
with the kitchen staff such hours for labor as were pos- 
sible for him in early morning and evening. 

Not only in this case of law-breaking did we see 
the way in which this children’s town develops the 
sense of social responsibility, but in the earnestness 
with which the children did their respective jobs, 
whether helping in the kitchen, cleaning out the barn 
or lugging in the wood, it was apparent that here 
was a vital learning process based upon doing. 

In the evening, before our departure, the organized 
choral group of the village presented a brief concert 
in our honor. And this was when I met the mayor of 
Hajduhadhaza. 

About thirty boys and girls stood together at the 


The Freedom of The Pew 
Frederick L. Harrison 


Much has been said from time to time about the 
freedom of the Pulpit. Obviously no church pulpit 
can be strong and vital, unless the preacher has com- 
plete freedom to speak boldly and plainly on any 
subject. Any attempt to control or censor the think- 
ing or the words of the preacher would violate the 
first principles of religious liberalism. 


Although it is just as true, we often overlook 
the fact that this same freedom must be extended to 
che pews. This is the essence of our approach to 
religious thinking. 


You are, and must be, your own authority in re- 
igious matters. Let no man, however exalted or 
‘amous his pulpit may be, tell you what you shall 
delieve, or how you shall live. 

It is the business of the pulpit to teach, to help 
nen and women to see the nobler truths and higher 
sathways of life. To enrich your thinking, to open 
1ew windows of vision-and to stimulate your imagin- 
tion, is the task of the preacher. When he has suc- 
seeded in arousing you to think for yourself, he has 
ulfilled his highest task. 

Therefore, be not troubled if you disagree with the 
itterances of the pulpit. Neither separate yourself 
rom the worship of the Church, because you think 
he preacher is speaking folly. If -all agreed with 
he preacher, there would be no purpose in having 
i. pulpit! 
| A strong Church must have laymen thinking for 
themselves. Hear the preacher ... but do your own 
thinking! 


April 5, 1947 


| A 


end of the hall. Two older boys held lighted lamps 
nearby, and the whole village was quietly gathered 
about, sitting on beds, leaning against the wall. The 
boy conductor had obviously worked well and long 
with his choral group, for their voices responded to 
his direction with amazing precision. They sang a 
number of lively Hungarian folk-songs, some beautiful 
Hungarian hymns, and in honor of their guests, sang 
in English John Brown’s Body, and M y Bonne Lies. 
Over the Ocean. 

When the concert was finished, the young mayor 
stepped forward, a lad of thirteen years with a wonder- 
ful smile, and impressively spoke his words of thanks 
for our coming and in a delightfully humorous way 
suggested that as he faced the future, as mayor of 
Hajduhadhaza, he would appreciate the aid of the 
foreign relief agencies. He shook our hands, as a 
cordial host will, and it was a warm and hearty hand- 
shake he gave us. 

Not many eyes were dry or any heart among us 
unmoved, as we left this children’s village. For we 
had lived for a few hours in the thrilling presence of 
the future Hungary. Two hundred children, alone in 
the world, and yet not quite alone; for there is given 
to them now a new home and a new hope, and they 
are eager to learn and not afraid to work. 


United Nations Get Grassroots 


Support In France 
Robert Root 


OR the first time in the history of the little town, 

of Chambon, in almost the exact center of France, 
a group has been formed which cuts across the lines 
dividing the population and gathers men of different 
factions into a common effort. The group, called Fra- 
ternité des Hommes, includes Catholics, Reformed, 
Salvation Army, Plymouth Brethren and Communists. 

As a result, a Chambon barber is looking for an 
American barber with whom he can correspond, not 
only about shaving technique but about world prob- 
lems. And a local Communist wants to go beyond the 
“lying press” to learn what the common people of other 
nations really think. 

The Fraternité has set as its first task the study of 
the United Nations and how the organization can be 
improved. With this in mind, it has written a group 
recently formed in Middletown, Ohio, with a similar 
aim, and it wants to find other towns in other countries 
which are interested in building grassroots support for 
the UN. From the French papers, citizens get much 
less UN information than Americans do from typical 
papers in the United States. 

The new men’s club of Chambon also is considering 
starting a local manual job on which they can labor 
and forget their ideological differences. The Rev. 
Elmore McKee, who resigned from the pastorate of 
St. George’s Episcopal Church in New York City to 
work with the Friends in Germany, gave the club a 
talk on race relations in the United States, on the way 
to his new work. 
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Minneapolis Universalists Pioneer in 


Blood Brotherhood 


HE Universalist Church of the Redeemer, Minne- 

apolis, Minnesota, has established a parish blood 
bank. Administration of all the details of the project 
is in charge of a committee headed by a physician, 
Dr. Lyndon M. King, Jr., son of Lyndon M. King, 
first vice-president of the First Universalist Society. 
Serving with Dr. King are: Dr. Anna Hurd, also a 
physician; Dr. Gustav Bachman, retired professor of 
pharmacy and member of the Minnesota State Board 
of Health; Mrs. Lyndon M. King, Jr., a medical tech- 
nician, and six registered nurses, Mrs. J. Arthur Carl- 
son, Mrs. L. M. Jones, Mrs. W. F. Barrow, Mrs. Lynn 
Elling, Mrs. R. S. Freeman, Mrs. Samuel Johnson. The 
purpose and function of the organization will be to 
supply at any hospital whatever amounts of blood 
are required to preserve and to sustain the lives of 
members of the parish. 

Many members of the Church of the Redeemer had 
been regular donors to the Red Cross blood bank dur- 
ing the war years. Two years ago some of these folk 
responded to a call from a fellow Universalist. A 
Universalist girl, far from home, lay desperately ill in 
a Minneapolis hospital. Her means were limited but 
her need for blood was great and immediate. A call 
went out to the people of our parish. The needed 
blood was given without delay and so the girl’s life 
was saved. Many more volunteers presented them- 
selves than were used. In January of this year, blood 
was needed to pay another local hospital for that 
used in a serious case of a member of the church. A 
near relative of the patient replaced some of this 
precious blood and promised more after the regular 
interval of six weeks. Lacking such a donor, the 
charge would have been thirty-five dollars per pint. 

Thus, the idea of the parish blood bank grew in 
the minds of the minister, Dr. Olson and some 
of his parishioners. At a meeting of the General 
Church Committee in February, organization of a 
bank of potential blood donors was proposed and 
authorized. Dr. Olson consulted Dr. King and found 
him enthusiastic about the possibilities as was also 
Mrs. King, a medical technician, who had worked at 
the University Hospital blood bank. Dr. King con- 
sented to act as Chairman of the Universalist Blood 
Bank Committee, and so the organization got under 
way. 

Shortly thereafter, Dr. Olson tellig a parshioner 
of this action which had been prompted partly by 
that man’s family need, and saying that since the 
organization was not yet completely organized, it was 
up to the parson to go down to the hospital and “pay 
up” the blood debt still owed. The parishioner replied, 
“That’s swell! List me as second on the role of donors 
for the Universalist Blood Bank.” “And so,” says Dr. 
Olson, “we started on the program even before we were 
fully organized.” 
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On Sunday, March 9, the Universalist Blood Bank 
Committee met after church service and agreed on 
Detailed 


standards and methods of soliciting donors. 


| 
Dr. Lyndon M. King, Jr., Chairman of the Parish Blood! 
Bank Committee of the Church of the Redeemer, Minneap-; 
olis, Minnesota; the first in the Universalist denominatio 
and, as far as we know, the first in any church in the 
country. Dr. King was graduated from Yale and later 
from the College of Physicians and Surgeons, Columbia 
He served in the United States Army Medical Corps, bot 

in this country and the European theatre of war. 


instructions were formulated and mailed to the entir 
parish as were also registration cards. Responses were} 
enthusiastic and widespread. 

The committee is agreed that, when donations a 
needed in a family, the immediate members are unde 
stress which makes them somewhat less than ideal 
donors. With transfusions becoming more or less 
routine in maternity cases, there'll be need for ‘ond 
tions even in the absence of critical situations. More+ 
over, since no one knows when his family may hay 
the need, it becomes a truly co-operative project. 

In cases of need, on notification, responsibility for 
fillng the need will be assumed by the Universalist) 
Blood Bank Committee without cost to the paris 
family needing the aid. Voluntary blood donors wi 
be registered with the committee and their bloo 
typed. Donors will be called only if and when neede 
by a parish family. 

Commenting on the mauguration of the bloo 
bank in his church. Dr. Olson, minister, said, “It 3 
a part of our program of adding meaning to the fait 
of our fathers.” 


BE. H. L. 
THE CHRISTIAN, LEADE 


City of Mimwapulis 


OFFICE OF THE MAYOR 


March 21, 1947 HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 
MAYOR 


STATEMENT BY MAYOR HUBERT H. HUMPHREY 
CONCERNING THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE UNIVERSALIST BLOOD BANK 


The establishment of the Universalist Blood Bank by the First 
Universalist Society of Minneapolis is one of those unselfish 
community endeavors which heartens everyone who is devoted to 
community cooperation and understanding, 


I wish to commend the Church of the Redeemer, the Universalist 
Blood Bank Committee, and the Reverend Carl H. Olson, for their 
work in establishing this project. I know that the members of 
the congregation and others will respond to the appeal for blood 
donations, because the tremendous benefit which the existence of 
this bank will mean is apparent to all who are familiar with the 
skillful way in which it has been organized. 


This project is the first of its kind in this community, and I 
would like to commend the idea to other churches because it is 
a permanent means of serving the needs of the people of our 
community. 


Hubert H. Humphr 
M i AS as 
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A Suggestion for Ministerial 


Ethics 
Albion Roy King 


T may be laid down as a general principle that the 
unity and brotherhood of the ministers is more 
important to the Church than the sentimental ties 
that may bind any particular pastor to individuals 
whom he has served. And in the light of that principle 
we may discuss the problem created by the frequent 
demand of the laity for the return of a favorite minister 
to his former charge for special services. The practice 
is so common, I am informed by administrative 
authorities, as to constitute in many places a serious 
threat to brotherly unity. 

Here is a situation which has crystallized my con- 
viction on the subject. I attended a beautiful church 
wedding in a village church not long ago. Two lead- 
ing church families were being joined in the happy 
occasion. Both bride and groom were leaders in the 
community and the church. And the congregation 
were there (more unanimously I suspect than at an 
ordinary service) and many others. It was the kind 
of occasion that ought to cement the fellowship of the 
church. But the pastor, a highly promising and effec- 
tive young man, was conspicuous by his absence. The 
officiating minister, bound to the bride by a sentimen- 
tal tie forged at a previous pastorate, had traveled 
half-way across the state for the occasion. 

I was one of the outsiders, but I do not know how 
the situation thus created could fail to drive a wedge 
of social distance between the pastor and the families 
involved, perhaps even others. And the pastor would 
be a saint, indeed, if it did not constitute a serious blow 
to his feeling of prestige and self-confidence. 

The laymen, perhaps, can hardly be expected even 
to sense the problem, let alone find the solution. When 
a wedding or a funeral or a christening is to be per- 
formed pure sentiment is likely to be the ruling motive, 
and any suggestion otherwise will often be resented as 
unwarranted interference with liberty. 

Some ministers believe and practice the rule of 
saying “no” to all such calls that come from another 
man’s parish. That seems difficult and perhaps a little 
harsh to others. The following qualification, however, 
seems entirely feasible: one minister will go into an- 
other man’s parish only on the stipulation that he 
assist the pastor, who shall be in general charge, and 
at his invitation. Usually, I believe, if this suggestion 
is made it will be accepted gracefully. Indeed, it may 
often be an unthought-of solution of an embarrass- 
ment for the family. And it is entirely within the 
proprieties to have more than one minister officiate at 
weddings and funerals. 

To be called back for such functions to a former 
parish will flatter any minister but it will be a sign of 
his own insecurity if he yields without consideration of 
what it means in terms of brotherhood and Church 
unity. 

The Christian Advocate. 
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You, Too, Can Be A 


Nervous Wreck 
John E. Wood 


T isn’t hard to be a nervous wreck. All that is really 
| required is to put your mind to it. The most 
successful ones find that it helps to do this between the 
hours of 2 and 4:30 a.m. Then, when the alarm goes 
off they find that they are automatically off on the 
wrong track. You see, it is always the wrong track 
that leads to the best wrecks. 

At first it may seem that those hours are a_ bit 
difficult to keep. With this in mind the more accom- 
plished of the jittered brethren have developed certain 
rules. 


1. Never read any meditational literature, poetry or 
Scripture before retiring. You'll never be a successful 
wreck if this rule is violated. 


2. If sleep approaches, recall at once the latest 
murder and think of those to whom you wish it had 
happened. Devise improvements upon the method 
used. 


3. Recall the day’s conversations and search them 
diligently for all insidious or suspicious meanings. For 
instance, if some one has said “You are looking well,” 
think how you must have appeared at your previous 
meeting. With a little practice you will become so 
expert you will never have a happy moment. 


4. Remember the last time you went to church. 
Every one so friendly—what did they think I was, a 
prodigal? Then there was that other time when so few 
spoke to me you would have thought I was a nobody 
that didn’t count. 


5. Remember anyone can criticise some of the things 
that go on in the world. Only an expert can criticize 
everything. Try your skill on your better-half. After 
all you don’t want to be the only wreck. 


6. Get a good worry going. The best worriers 
usually pick something they can’t do anything about. 


If you think this is the wrong track for you and 
I hope you do, next week we will throw the switch and 
try another one. 


In the meantime reverse all directions. 


So They Said 


66 AN will never write,” they said before the alpha- 

bet came, and man at last began to write. “Man 
will never fly,” they said before the planes and blimps 
zoomed and purred in arcs. “Man will never make the 
United States of Europe nor later yet the United 
States of the World, you are going too far when you 
talk about one world flag for the great Family of Na- 
tions,” they say that now. And man the stumbler and 
finder, goes on, man the dreamer of deep dreams, man 
ve shaper and maker, man the answerer.— Carl Sand- 

urg. 


THE CHRISTIAN; LEADER 


Reactions of Our Readers 


“DREADING TO LEAVE AN ILLITERATE MINISTRY 
TO THE CHURCHES” 
To tHE Eprror: 

T read with great interest your editorial “Help George Do 
It For St. Lawrence.” You and I were roommates in college 
arid theological school and we know what St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity and Canton Theological School have meant in our 
lives. We know that we can never express to anyone what 
the liberal spirit of the Canton Theological School and the 
influence of our teachers, Dean Atwood, Professors Morrell, 
ples and Brotherston have done for us every hour of our 
ives. 

We, of course, want to honor John Murray Atwood by 
completing the $100,000 fund. I would like to call the attention 
of those who read the Lraper to another fact. On one of the 
gates to the Harvard yard there is a tablet with an account 
of the founding of the college in 1636, taken from NEW ENG- 
LAND’S FIRST FRUITS published in London in 1643: 
“After God had carried us safe to New England, and wee 
had builded our houses, provided necessaries for our liveli- 
hood, rear’d convenient places for God’s worship, and settled 
the civill government: One of the next things we longed for 
and looked after was to advance learning and perpetuate it 
to posterity; dreading to leave an illiterate ministry to the 
churches, when our present ministers shall lie in the dust.” 

T shall never forget those words “dreading to leave an 
illiterate ministry to the churches.’ We as Universalists 
should raise this $100,000 and much more because we want 
to maintain a well-trained and well-equipped ministry. 

I have appealed to four outstanding persons who had 
been asked to give to the fund, but who had not. I based 
my appeal on our maintaining a theological school of the 
highest order. In each case I received a generous check. 

A friend of mine who is a Dean of a liberal theological 
school told me that he knew of five theological schools which 
he would class as liberal which in recent years had received 
practically no funds while a neighboring fundamentalist Bible 
school had received several hundreds of thousands of dollars. 
I think we set our sights too low and we should have gone 
out for $250,000. 

You and I have visited many of our larger and well known 
theological schools. All honor to them and their faculties, 
but I, for one, would never lose the close and intimate spirit 
which we knew at Canton. 

One other word. Our church will be forever indebted to 
the vision, courage and indefatigable efforts of George E. 
Huntley. We must complete this campaign for his sake as 
well as for the sake of the school and the honored name of 
John Murray Atwood. 

Sern R. Brooks 
Universalist National Memorial Church, Washington, D. C. 


YE, VERILY, FATHER; WE WILL 


To THe Eprror: 

Will you please pass along to some of our young ques- 
ters of the cloth the following, from G. K. Chesterton? “T’d 
start all young ministers as bishops and archbishops, and 
let them work up to a competent parish priest.” 

Wirtram Watwace Rose 
Lynn, Massachusetts 


APPROVES OF THE LEADER 


To tHe Eprror: : 
Please find enclosed check for three dollars. I did not 


take advantage of the offer to renew my subscription for two- 
fifty per year because I feel that Tar Leaver is well worth 


the advance in price. 
vA Mrs. Frank Hort 


Belmar, N. J. 
April 5, 1947 


HOLMES ON van SCHAICK, WHITTIER AND EMERSON 


To rue Eprror: 


It is a comfort to find our beloved John van Schaick con- 
fusiuig Whittier’s Snowbound and Emerson’s The Snow 
Storm, as have I myself done more than once. The phrase, 
“the tumultuous privacy of storm,” which he quotes in his 
charming articles on The Wayside Inn, is from Emerson’s 
poem, and not from Whittier’s. 

This gives me welcome opportunity to comment on the 
extraordinary parallelism between these two great poems. 
There is not a suggestion of plagiarism. Emerson’s work is 
brief and concise, while Whittier’s has an epic sweep. But 
the two are as though composed by a single genius under 
the influence of a single inspiration. I would challenge any- 
body to be perfectly sure off-hand of the source of his quota-. 
tion of the more familiar lines. The fact is it was New Eng- 
land speaking in these poems through her two greatest poets 
as they contemplated the glory and beauty of a hurricane of 
snow. 

Joun Haynes Houmes 
New York, N. Y. 


THIS IS THE WAY IN MOST CHURCHES 


To THE Eprtor: 

“The two shocking events” recorded in the February Ist 
Leaver were not duplicated in our church recently when 
two persons upon the verge of fainting were removed from 
the church. Almost instantly four men came to the aid 
of the man and woman who were ill, and assisted by the 
minister’s wife who always carries smelling salts to help 
persons in such situations, the faintings were revived. Rev. 
Henry Schooley who happened to be preaching that morning 
complimentd the Burrillville Church upon the presence of 
mind of the congregation. 

Unlike the individuals reported in the “two shocking 
events,” both of our church attendants were the objects 
of solicitous concern by the whole parish, the wife of the 
man who was ill. reporting that practically every family 
present at the church service telephoned or called personally 
to inquire about his condition, which, incidentally, we are 
glad to say was not serious. 

These two 1947 cases offset the callousness of the 1907 
and 1946 incidents reported in the Leaprr! 

Rosert Lewis WEIs 


Harrisville, R. I. 


LEADER MEETS A REAL NEED 


To rue Eprror: 

T have so much enjoyed Tur Leaver ever since Dr. Cate 
persuaded me to subscribe. I find Tue Leaver supplies a 
real need in my family. My daughter of fourteen years is at 
an age when she is interested in learning why we are Uni- 
versalists. Recently, there have been several fine articles 
that have helped her very much in developing this under- 
standing of the meaning and importance of Universalist prin- 
ciples and faiths, and have given me a greater insight and 
knowledge of the recent developments in Universalist the- 
ology. 

Universalism is the answer. The Five Year Plan seems 
headed in the right direction . What we need are more 
thinkers who can write and stir us up and really persuade us 
to develop a “concern” for the meaning and importance of 
Universalism. 

Then, we will really begin to practice our religion and our 
church will grow strong and useful. 

Wiu1am M. Hurcuinson 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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Association of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


REPORT FROM MEDFORD 


At the meeting on March 5 of the 
Medford Association of Universalist 
Women, reports were given by the proj- 
ect chairman. Mrs. Guy Lord has se- 
cured seventy-three dollars for the Clara 
Barton Camp for Diabetic Girls, 
through the little red Christmas stock- 
ings. She reported on the good work 
being done in the camp. Each year, we 
send articles for the sales tables at the 
Birthplace. 

The project on the American Mission 
to Lepers was reported on by Mrs. 
John C. DeWolfe. “The little pig” has 
gobbled up the pennies, nickels and 
dimes at each meeting. We had as a 
speaker at one of our meetings this 
year, Edward R. ‘Broad, Northeastern 
Secretary of the American Mission to 
Lepers, Inc. He showed an interesting 


film. 


The story of Jordan Neighborhood 
House in Suffolk, Virginia, was given at 
a meeting in December by Mrs. Mary I. 
Chamberlain at which time gifts of 
books and toys were packed and sent to 
the kindergarten. A letter from Mrs. 
Annie B. Willis told us of the need for 
curtains for the kindergarten room. 
Our women had a sewing meeting in 
February and made ten pairs of curtains 
and sent them to Mrs. Willis, who wrote, 
“The curtains came and we certainly 
thank you and the members of your 
group for buying them and making 
them. They are very pretty. Our 
walls are green and yellow and green 
curtains match lovely . . . Thanks to 
all of you for your kind thoughts, words, 
and best wishes. I enjoy reading your 
interesting letters.” Perhaps she would 
enjoy a letter from you. Her address is 
Mrs. Annie B. Willis, Jordan Neighbor- 
hood House, 179 Tynes Street, Suffolk, 
Virginia.) 

From The Tar Heel Universalist, the 
publication of the Universalist Conven- 
tion of North Carolina, news is given to 
our group and copies read by our Med- 
ford women. Our ministers in this state 
are remembered by cards from our group 
at Christmas. 


Bernice F. Cunningham heads up the 
Holland and the European Relief proj- 
ects. Every Wednesday is sewing day. 
Each one brings a lunch which is supple- 
mented by hot soup and coffee, served 
by some of the women. Two thousand 
five hundred twenty-five pounds of 
clothing have been sent to help relieve 
the suffering in Holland and Hungary. 
Three packages have been sent directly 
to a family in Holland. Miss Cunning- 
ham has done all the cutting over and 
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planned the sewing from week to week 
to keep the group busy. 


REPORT ON DEDICATION DAY 


Thirteen years ago our leaders con- 
ceived the idea of an annual service of 
consecration and dedication for all Uni- 
versalist women. Consistently from that 
year, The Association of Universalist 
Women has offered and promoted such 
a service for the opening of the Lenten 
Season, with special emphasis on an Ash 
Wednesday observance. To date, the 
women in one hundred and_ fifty-four 
of the churches of the fellowship have 
united in worship in consideration of the 
theme, Yesterday's Tomorrow, prepared 
this year by Mrs. Arnold L. Simonson, 
now of California, under the Department 
of Education of The Association of Uni- 
versalist Women, 

The service for this year met with 
wide approval for its timeliness, sincer- 
ity and literary quality. Grateful ac- 
knowledgment is hereby given to the 
author for her contribution to the in- 
creasing collection of Dedication Day 
worship services. 

Shorter than in previous years, most 
groups added a speaker to the program. 
Dedication Day thus becomes one of the 
high spiritual experiences of the calendar 
year. 


SEED FOR THE SOWER 

The Universalist Service Committee, 
answering a suggestion made by the 
Rey. Carleton M. Fisher, now in Buda- 
pest, that seed for a destitute village 
would be a service in the Universalist 
tradition, cabled a thousand dollars for 
that purpose. 

One of the first women’s groups to 
respond was the little group at Doolittle 
Home for Aged Persons at Foxboro, 
Massachusetts, with a contribution of 
twenty-five dollars, one fortieth of the 
total amount necessary to provide a 
whole village with life-giving seed! 

As the year draws to its close, many 
groups must have a surplus out of which 
other generous contributions might 
come for this challenging purpose. Let 
the Ladies’ Social Circle set an example 
for all to follow. 

Years ago in a geography class a 
teacher proposed a question which the 
pupils worked on for several days. One 
does not need to vouch for the abso- 
lute accuracy of the answer; the strength 
of the impression it left is enough. “If 
everything in all the world should be 
lost, what would it be most to man’s 
advantage to find?” The answer she 
worked for was “a wheat seed.” And so 
in this day of need, what is more im- 


portant to us than out of our abun- 
dance we contribute a handful of wheat 
seeds, trusting the rest to the sun and 
the rain and the Master’s will? 


Mrs. Gladys E. Wolley keeps in touch 
with the work in China and passes the 
information on to us. 


Ferry Beach Day has been observed. 
Mrs. Lawrence Asplind at one of our 
meetings gave us a very realistic presen- 
tation of a day at Ferry Beach. Articles 
have been given for the sales at Ferry 
Beach. Several of our women have at- 
tended the Ferry Beach Institutes. 


The work done at Bethany Union was 
presented by Anna Tucker, and Mrs. 
John A. McPhee told us of the needs at 
Doolittle Home. Beginning on Septem- 
ber 18, Mrs. Leander Corbin conducted 
our study group on Race Relations, 
taking us on journeys west, east, south 
and home again, revealing to us some 
of the needs of the Japanese, the Negro 
and the Jew. Through study and in- 
formation brought to us by speakers 
and Mrs. Corbin, our horizon has been 
broadened and our lives strengthened. 

Now that I have reported about our 
projects, I would like to say something 
about our printed program which is very 
complete with the names of the officers 
and the committees with their addresses. 
The program for each month is listed 
with the name of the leader of worship 
for each meeting, the subject and the 
speaker and the name of the hospitality 
chairman. Other notices are printed in 
this program, social events which occur 
in the year. I think this is one of the 
most complete programs I have seen. 

The worship services at each meeting 
have been uplifting and in keeping with 
the subject presented. The worship 
settings have been beautiful. February 
19 was Dedication Day in our church 
and the service, Yesterday's Tomorrow. 
was very impressive. It was conducted 
by our President, Mrs. Roger F. Etz. 
Rey. Robert M. Rice of the First Uni- 
versalist Church of Arlington, Massa- 
chusetts, was our speaker, Women 
from the Somerville and Medford Hill- 
side Universalist Churches attended. 


Mo LsG: 


MRS. MULFORD ON 
WESTERN TRIP 


Mrs. Holbrook Mulford, president of 
The Association of Universalist Women. 
reports an interesting and_ profitable 
trip through Iowa and California. Mr. 
Mulford joined her for a week’s vacation 
at Alhambra, California, before her re- 
turn to Oak Park, Ilinois, by way of 
Kansas. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


Church Schools and Religious Education 


General Sunday School Association, Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8 


CHURCH SCHOOL NEWS 
FROM HERE AND THERE 


Carroll Fenwick, Barre, Vermont, 
writes: “We have just sent back the 
Religious Education Committee Kit. 
Some of the teachers and committee 
members looked at the books and were 
surprised to see what could be done. It 
was used as a display at the Planning 
Council meeting when twenty of the 
church leaders met to discuss plans for 
the year. I spoke on the duties of the 
Religious Education Committee and 
goals for our church school. Some were 
surprised to discover religious education 
could include adults! We believe the 
Kit helped more people to understand 
the working of our church school.” 


From Mrs. Amos D. Smith, Oak- 
landon, Indiana, comes this word: “Our 
junior worship settings have been beau- 
tiful. The juniors arrange it each week, 
lighting candles, putting out hymnals, 
etc. We sing to the music of a tiny 
folding Estey organ. Last Sunday we 
had four junior girls as choir. They 
have been rehearsing with me once a 
week for several weeks. . . . Our minis- 
ter planned a series of classes during 


Lent for those considering church mem- 
bership.” 


A leaf from the minutes of the Re- 
higious Education Committee at a recent 
meeting in Attleboro brings assurance 
from the Rev. Hope Hilton, associate 
minister, of a number of worthwhile 
plans on foot: “The Religious Education 
Committee of Murray Church met last 
evening and discussed plans for the 
remainder of this year and for next 
year. One of the projects to be spon- 
sored by the group will be the Mother 
and Daughter Banquet, April 15. The 
Community Vacation School was en- 
dorsed by the group, one of the things 
to be considered being workers on this 
project. 

“The group voted to purchase sub- 
scriptions of the summer quarterly edi- 
tion of Thoughts of God for Boys and 
Girls for all children in the Church 
School. 

“Sending delegates to the institute at 
Ferry Beach this summer was another 
project under discussion.” 


From Mrs. Lyman Achenbach, To- 
wanda, Pennsylvania, comes this report 
of a parents’ group: “Two years ago, 
during Holy Week, the newly organized 
Beginners and Primary Department of 
the Church School invited the mothers 
‘of all its children to a tea at which Mar- 
garet Winchester presented the aims 
and methods of a church school primary 
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We thank you God for Easter 
It helps us to remember Jesus 
and the kind of life he lived: 
That he said to love our 
enemies and 
to treat everyone as we 
want to be treated. 


That he said to share with 
others and 
To show love to them. 
We thank you, God, for Easter. 


—From Thoughts of God for 
Boys and Girls, 

Connecticut Council of Churches. 

Used by permission. 


department. Out of that meeting, there 
developed the Parent-Teacher group 
which has been meeting regularly each 
month. It has grown since its organ- 
ization, but its meetings can still be 
accommodated in the homes of its mem- 
bers. 

“This year the group designated itself 
‘The Child Study Group of the A.U.W? 
in acknowledgment of its obligation to 
function as a part of the organization 
embracing all Universalist women. 


“The Parents’ Magazine study pro- 


grams on “The Pre-School Child’ are 
used at the monthly meetings. Nearly 


all of the members are subscribers to 
the magazine, which has made possible 
the acquisition of the book, School's 
Out, and the six volume Mothers’ En- 
cyclopedia. Other books which have 
been purchased for use by the members 
with their own children are Jesus, the 
Carpenter's Son, and This is America. 

“The influence of the group is prob- 
ably reflected most in the more regular 
attendance of the pupils at church 
school. Its newest project is the Lenten 
Sunday Morning Bible Class for young 
adults which is being conducted by the 
minister. 

“The lighter sociability is not neg- 
lected. A most enjoyable party, with 
the husbands in attendance, was en- 
joyed during the last Christmas holiday 
season.” 

At Caribou, Maine, seventy children 
gathered after school the first Friday of 
Lent for a Children’s World Day of 
Prayer Service. Alice Harrison  con- 
ducted the service, assisted by the 
minister, Rey. Walter E. Kellison. A 
number of parents were present, and 
expressed their appreciation for intro- 
ducing a new observance. 

In Portsmouth, N. H. the junior high 
youth fellowship, under the direction of 
Barbara Dow, Director of Religious 


Education, sponsored a most interesting 


book exhibit during Negro History 
Week. Books by Negro authors and 


books about Negro achievements were 
collected, as well as maps and_ posters. 

In Rochester, New York, the Mount 
Olivet Negro Church visited the juniors 
at the Universalist Church and shared 
an experience of worship. 

The visual aids now available were 
used in.a large number of church schools 
during Brotherhood Month and all six 
sets of slides on Jordan Neighborhood 
House were booked continuously. 


WILL YOU BE AT CANTON, 
NEW YORK? 


The General Assembly of the Uni- 
versalist Church of America will be held 
at St. Lawrence University, Canton, New 
York, September 9-14. It is not too 
early to plan to send some one or two 
delegates to represent your church 
school. Besides the business sessions of 
the General Sunday School Association, 
there will be a full program of the Uni- 
versalist Church of America with out- 
standing speakers of unusual interest. 
All affiliated organizations will have ex- 
hibits. 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 
INSTITUTE AT FERRY BEACH 


The Religious Education Institute at 
Ferry Beach, Maine, will be held July 
26 to August 2. Rev. Fenwick L. 
Leavitt, Jr., will be Dean of the Insti- 
tute. Serving on the faculty this year 
will be Rev. Raymond J. Baughan of 
Newark, N. J., Rev. John E. Wood of 
Attleboro, Mass., Rey. George L. Niles 
of Essex, Mass., Mrs. Clinton Lee Scott 
of Waltham, Mass., Alice M. Harrison 
of Boston, Mass., and others. Plans 
are on foot to continue the “demonstra- 
tion classes” begun last year, where 
children up to twelve years of age may 
register for morning classes under quali- 
fied leaders, thus affording opportunity 
for parents to attend the institute, as 
well as giving teachers a chance to ob- 
serve classes in action. 

Courses will include Universalism, 
Bible, Teaching Methods for all age 
groups, Use of Visual Aids, and Per- 
sonal Enrichment. In addition to morn- 
ing classes will be afternoon workshops 
in crafts, curriculum and current trends 
in religious education, for those desiring 
an extra period for special interests, 

The Institute is planned for ministers, 
parents, members of Religious Educa- 
tion Committees, as well as all church 
school teachers and_ officers. 
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News of Churches and Church People 


ST. LAWRENCE THEOLOGICAL 
SCHOOL STUDENT CROWNED 
WINTER CARNIVAL QUEEN 


Jane I. Mills, a student in the Theo- 
logical School of St. Lawrence Univer- 
sity was crowned Queen of the annual 
college Winter Carnival, February 15. 


Jane I. Mills, Carnival Queen 


Following the coronation ceremony 
performed by Dean R. Finney Mark- 
ham, Miss Mills and her “King,” Karl 
Bungerz did a solo waltz for their 
court. After that, says Miss Mills, 
“The king and queen removed their 
royal robes and enjoyed the remainder 
of the ball in “civilian clothes.” 


ST. LAWRENCE THEOLOGS 
ACTIVE IN COLLEGE AFFAIRS 


Four members of the Theological School 
at St. Lawrence have been selected as 
the Laurentian Singers. They the Gene 
Narvias, Lyle Silver, Norman Sparbell, 
and John Kelly. Gene Narvias recently 
took the part of the Admiral in the 
Singers’ presentation of The Pirates of 
Penzance. He also represented St. Law- 
rence at the recent all State Chorus re- 
cital at Rochester. 

Elaine Ohrle, a religious education stu- 
dent, was chosen by the student publi- 

cation The Laurentian in February, as 
the “Gal of the Month” and cited for 
her leadership in student affairs. 


RALPH BOYD SETTLED 
AT BUFFALO 

The Rev. Ralph P. Boyd, former 
Chaplain in the United States Army has 
accepted a call to the pulpit of the Grace- 
Messiah Universalist Church of Buffalo, 
New York. Mr. Boyd assumed his new 
duties March 9th. 
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BLIZZARDS CAN’T STOP 
THEM IN IOWA 


The warmth of Universalist cordiality 
was abundantly expressed on the occa- 
sion of the visit of Dr. Cummins to 
Webster City, Towa, February 6. Dur- 
ing a lull in the worst storm and blizzard 
conditions that the state has had for 
fifteen years, Dr. Cummins arrived in 
the city. Hotel accommodations were 
ready for him.- Luncheon at the new 
parsonage with the minister, the Rev. 
William C. Abbe, and minister emeritus, 
Dr. Effie McCollum Jones, had been 
arranged. Through frosted windows, 
Dr. Cummins could not help praise the 
beauty of the surrounding countryside 
and the possibilities of developing the 
acreage about the parsonage into a 
worthwhile church recreational center. 
In spite of the fact that some of the 
outlying church members were too 
deeply snowed in to get to town, there 
was a large gathering of our people at 


the Family Night Dinner that had been 


scheduled to give as many as possible 
a chance to meet Dr. Cummins. After 
the dinner in the church auditorium, Dr. 
Cummins forcefully presented some of 
the most urgent implications of Uni- 
versalism in our present One World. 
Through the kindness of T. R. Amsden 
and in the face of warnings of a storm 
which unleashed its fury soon after he 
boarded his train, Dr. Cummins was 
whisked away immediately after his 
talk to keep his schedule in points fur- 
ther west. Webster City Universalists 
hope Dr. Cummins will return to see 
the fair weather beauty of their city, 
as well as its grandeur in the midst of 
storm. 


WaGaoan 


DR. SCOTT VISITS 
ST. LAWRENCE 


Following an engagement at Albion, 
New York, where he was speaker at a 
Lenten Service February 26, Dr. Clin- 
ton L. Scott, superintendent of Uni- 
versalist Churches, Massachusetts, went 
to St. Lawrence University, Canton, 
New York. Thursday evening, Febru- 
ary 27, Dr. Scott spoke to the students 
of the Theological School on, “Profes- 
sional Standards for the Ministry.” 
Friday afternoon, he spoke on, “Twen- 
tieth Century Social Christianity.” 
Saturday noon, Dr. Scott was the din- 
ner guest of the Theological School fac- 
ulty. During the afternoon, he held 
group conferences with students. Sun- 
day morning, March 2, Dr. Scott was 
preacher at the First Universalist 
Church of Canton. 


ORANGE, MASSACHUSETTS, 
ON THE MARCH 


The Annual Meeting of the First 
Universalist Society of Orange, Massa- 
chusetts, was held the evening of Feb- 
ruary 4, preceeded by a parish supper, 
served by the Marion E. Nason Unity 
Club. Sixty persons enjoyed the supper, © 
and most of these remained for the An- 
nual Meeting, to listen to the address. 
of Dr. Clinton L. Scott, Superintendent 
of Universalist Churches in Massachu- 
setts. 

Reports presented indicated the Soci- 
ety to be in good position, materially, 
socially, and spiritually. The budget 
recommended by the Prudential Com- 
mittee was three hundred fifty dollars. 
higher than that of 1946, and provided 
for further repairs to the church build- 
ing, larger allocations to church music, 
and a slight advance in salary for the 
minister. The budget was adopted by 
the parish. The report of the UYF, a 
new organization, founded in 1946, was 
applauded. Rising votes of thanks were 
extended to the retiring Chairman of the 
Prudential Committee, Howard P. War- 
ren, who had served on the Prudential 
Committee eighteen years, and as 
chairman for the last three years, his 
leadership registering notable gains in 
the financial and business organization 
of the Parish; to the clerk, and treas- 
urer, and to the minister. The latter 
officials were re-elected to serve the 
parish. 

J. Gordon Shaw was re-elected to the 
Prudential Committee, for a three year 
term, and Wm. B. Piper, (prior to his 
G. I. service) a member of this Com- 
mittee, was elected for a three year 
term. - | 

Dr. Scott was introduced to the gath- 
ering by the pastor, Mr. Emmons, as 
his colleague and friend of many years, 
and as known to some of the older 
members of the Society, as a result of 
visits to Orange in his youth. Dr. Scott 
spoke of Universalism on the march in 
Massachusetts, of the various angles of 
the “Ten-Ten Plan,” providing for a ten 
per cent advance per year along all lines 
of church life during the next ten years; 
and strongly urged that Universalists 
conserve their heritage of Faith for their 
children by seeing to it that their chil- 
dren are taught the Universalist Faith in 
their own Church School. 


PERSONAL 


Rev. R. M. Kellerman, son of Rev. 
R. S. Kellerman, who has had a settle- 
ment in Virginia, has accepted a call 
to the Episcopal church in Clinton, | 
N. C. and began his pastorate there, | 
February 1. 
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T. PAUL’S UNIVERSALIST 
‘HURCH, MERIDEN 


On Ash Wednesday, a Dedication 
Yay program for Universalist Women 
ras held at the church parlors. with 
wenty-five women present. Those tak- 
ig part in the program were Emmie 
‘ost, Mrs. George H. Wood, Mrs. 
iot Gallager, Lois Jane Perry, Mrs. 
lloyd Snyder, and Catherine Fischer. 
‘ea was in charge of Mrs. Stanley 
erry and Mrs. Erwin Kobs. 


On Wednesday evening, February 26, 
Parish Planning Council meeting was 
eld at the parsonage with representa- 
ves from New Haven present who 
resented the cause of a Universalist 
tate paper for Connecticut. 


On Thursday evening, February 27, 
ae Kouples’ Klub met at the church 
arlors with eighteen members present 
tho enjoyed the business, games, re- 
‘eshments, and friendship circle. 

On Thursday, March 6, a business 
1eeting of the Ladies’ Circle was held 
t the church parlors, followed by a 
iccessful parish supper served by the 
hapin Fellowship and attended by 
ighty-five persons. On the same eve- 
ing, the final lecture of the St. Paul’s 
Ten’s Club lecture series was held in 
he church auditorium when Daniel 
fannix of New York City presented 
is colored motion picture lecture Mea- 
am Adventure before an audience of 
ae hundred and thirty persons. 
Sunday morning church attendance is 
eadily increasing with new families 
resent who help toward the goal of “at 
ast one hundred persons present in 
1e morning congregation each Sunday.” 


There are now twenty-five children en- 
rolled and active in the church school, 
with Idale Paddock, the new superin- 
tendent in charge. The minister, Rev. 
George H. Wood, besides carrying on an 
active parish schedule, is lecturing be- 
fore many church and civic groups in 
and out of Meriden. 


DR. DOROTHY T. SPOERL SPEAKS 
TO ATTLEBORO WOMEN 


Dr. Dorothy Tilden Spoerl, professor 


of Psychology at International College, | 


Springfield, Massachusetts, addressed a 
mass meeting of women of the Attle- 
boros Wednesday evening, March 12. 
Dr. Spoerl spoke on “Seeing Ourselves 
Through Our Children’s Problems.” 


NORTH ATTLEBORO CHOIR 
SINGS VESPER CANTATA 


The choir of the First Universalist 
Church, North Attleboro, Massachusetts, 
sang the cantata, “The Woman of 
Sychar,” by Stoughton, Sunday after- 
noon, March 9, before an audience of 
music lovers which nearly filled the large 
auditorium of the church. 

Mrs. Helen Chadwick Blanchard was 
soprano soloist and Fred Stockton of 
Providence, baritone soloist. Andrew J. 
Sabol, organist and choir director, was 
largely responsible for the splendid per- 
formance of the well-trained chorus of 
voices which seemed perfectly blended at 
all times. 

Rev. Albert F. Harkins, pastor, read 
the story of The Woman of Sychar, 
better known to most people as The 
Woman of Samaria, from St. John 4: 
1 to 42, as the scripture lesson. 


' Dedication Day Leaders at Meriden: Miss Emmie Yost, Mrs. George H. 
Wood—leader, Lois Jane Perry, Mrs. Elliot Gallager, Mrs. Lloyd Snyder, 
and Catherine Fischer. 
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THE UNIVERSALIST CLUB 
OF BOSTON HOLDS 
MEMORABLE MEETING 


Despite the rain of inclement weather, 
members of the Universalist Club 
of Boston, in its 74th year, held a 
memorable meeting on Ladies’ Night, 
Monday, March 10, 1947, at the 
Women’s Republican Club at 46 Beacon 
Street, Boston. 

With sixty-six members and _ their 
guests in attendance, the meeting 
opened with the blessing asked by Dr. 
A. Avery Gates of Stoughton. Dinner 
music was provided by the Temple 
String Trio composed of Messrs. Whit- 
more, Carver, and Victorino. 

At the conclusion of supper, Rev. 
Frank B. Chatterton, President, asked 
Dr. Robert Cummins to speak. Our 
General Superintendent gave a graphic 
and optimistic account of his recent 
national tour of our Zion. His remarks 
were given the support of warmhearted 
applause. At the chair’s request, the 
Superintendent of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention, Dr. Clinton 
Lee Scott, extended to all ministers the 
co-operation of his office and urged 
laity and clergy to rally to the Ten- 
Ten Program in pursuing our current 
and future objectives. 

President Chatterton injected a 
thoughtful and touching note when he 
asked that the flowers of each table 
be added to the flower display of the 
head table, the beautiful bouquet to be 
sent to Mrs. George E. Huntley by 
her husband, Dr. Huntley. We missed 
Mrs. Huntley who is convalescing at 
her home following another operation. 

The singer of the evening, Richard 
A. Loring of Melrose, accompanied by 
Beatrice Conn Jenkins at the piano, 
rendered several baritone solos with 
rare artistic interpretation. 

At 8:15 p. m., we were privileged to 
listen to the radio talk of Rev. Gilbert 
A. Potter of Fitchburg who spoke on 
“Universalist Pioneers.” A great uplift 
of common purpose was felt as Mr. 
Potter related the courageous action 
of youthful George de Benville in the 
early days of Universalism in France 
and America. 

The evening was brought to a climax 
when the speaker of the occasion, 
Gladys Starritt Romeyn of Melrose, 
spoke on the theme, “Look Deeper.” 
Revealing a most keen and understand- 
ing insight into human nature, Mrs. 
Romeyn gave an inspiring and chal- 
lenging address taken from her intimate 
experiences with individuals during her 
parish life as the wife of a minister. 
Illustrated with portraits drawn by her- 
self, the characters fairly lived before 
us as she dug beneath the surface of 
their personalities and revealed the 
richness of these common folk. 

Ending on a note of love and high 
resolve in the hearts of all, the meeting 
adjourned at 9:45 o’clock with the 
Benediction pronounced by Dr. George 
E. Huntley. 
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Our Library Desk 


ENGLAND THROUGH THE EYES 
OF A NINETEENTH CENTURY 
CURATE. “Kilvert’s Diary.” Mac- 
millan Company. $3.00. 

This is an American edition covering 
about one-third of the three volume 
diary of tthe young English curate, 
Francis Kilvert, first published in Eng- 
land in 1938, nearly sixty years after 
his death. It is a day by day account 
of life in England from 1871 to 1879 as 
seen through the eyes of a young man 
who is unconsciously both artist. and 
poet. The setting is rural England, 
quaint, another world from today, 
though the people stand out as fully 
rounded as if still living. Part of the 
scene is in the mountain country, not 
far from the celebrated Wordsworth 
country. The poet and his sister are 
mentioned; in fact this diary has been 
likened in quality of writing to the 
Journals of Dorothy Wordsworth. The 
countryside is one of solemn yews” 
and “luxuriant primroses,” lovely din- 
gles and beautiful mountains that “burn 
blue in the hot afternoon sun.” 

Through Kilvert’s brief but beauti- 
fully expressed observations, we feel the 
very mood of the day and of the man. 
Often, in one sentence, he sets the mood 
of the hour, and his bits of description 
at times rise to the beauty of prose 
poetry as these random quotations 
show: “The trees were all dripping from 
early showers, the tears of the morn- 


” 


ing. “We came in sight of the 


little Capel y Ffin squatting like a 
stout gray owl among its seven black 
yews.” “The trees blazed with 


the diamonds of melting hoar frost. The 
wet village roads shone like silver be- 
low, and aie market folk thronged past 
the vicarage and the school.” .. . 

“There was a touch of autumnal still- 
ness and melancholy in the afternoon.” 


Characteristic of the whole treatment 
is this brief entry: “As we drove away, 
the church clock struck ten and the 


granite pillars sparkled in the moon- ° 


hght.” -Kilvert is equally as pre- 
occupied with the beauty of the moment 
as with the event that takes place. 
As curate, the writer takes us on his 
calls to all sorts of homes from the 
simple cottage of the rural folk to the 
rectory and the manor house, even on 
occasion to a castle. His frequent excur- 
sions take us to a varied England from 
climbing wild Cader Idris in the en- 
veloping mists to visits to the seaside, 
to Stonehenge, to Moccas Park of the 
majestic and timeless oaks, to his be- 
loved Oxford, or to the London galleries. 
The reader’s interest in the very real 
people is carried through the pages as 
the record progresses, with many a 
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minute short story vignette. The 
writer shows always a tender, sympa- 
thetic affection for his people, especially 
the simple folk, no matter how erring, 
and their touching affection for him in 
return marks the quality of the man. 
This is interesting reading, with the 
especial hold that an almost completely 
revelatory personal diary always has. It 
is easily taken up to be read by sec- 
tions as time permits. It is interesting 
also as a chronicle of the time, with 
rumors of the Franco-Prussian war, the 
sending of the first post cards, Eng- 
land’s hearing of the death of Living- 
stone, and many a recollection by older 
folk of events and strange happenings 
and superstitions of yet earlier days. 
Throughout, it is pervaded by imagina- 
tion and unusual awareness of beauty. 
Dororny D. LaLtone 


BY CATHOLICS ABOUT 
CATHOLICS 


A Carnoric Quiz Boox. By Herbert A. 
Kenny, A.B., and Geoffrey P. Keane, 
A.B., M.D., New York. The Mac- 
millan Company, 1947. 204 pp. $2.00. 
Question: “What was (sic!) the dis- 

tinguishing belief of the Universalist 

Church?” (p. 46). 

Answer: “The fallacious doctrine hold- 
ing the ultimate salvation of all men” 
(p. 158). 

The authors speak with far greater 
claim to authority in matters of Roman 
Catholic doctrine. And they are highly 
readable. Mr. Kenny is a Boston Col- 
lege, thus, Jesuit educated, A.B., class 
of *34, who has for some years been on 
the reportorial staff of the Boston 
Post. Dr. Keane made Phi Beta 
Kappa at Harvard, class of 31, and got 
his M.D. there in *35. However, the 
reliableness of these two men rests back 
upon consideration of far more conse- 
quence than background and training. 
They can quote such unimpeachable 
sources as, The Catholic Dictionary 
(Editor, Donald Attwater), The Na- 
tional Catholic Almanac, and The Ex- 
ternals of the Catholic Church (by 
Father John F. Sullivan, D.D.); three 
volumes which belong in the library of 
every Universalist minister. 

‘Boston’s Archbishop Richard J. Cush- 
ing says of the volume that, “study 
groups, classrooms, and informal meet- 
ings of all kinds will greatly benefit from 
it,” and further that “if our people can 
score well from these quizzes, then they 
know their Faith” (p. ix). 

Finally, be it 1.oted that A Catholic 
Quiz Book carries Bishop Cushing’s 
Imprimatur and the Nihil obstat of the 
Rey. John F. Sexton, D.D., as Censor 
Librorum. Lest you have forgotten 
your Latin, the former means literally 
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“it may be printed,” the latter “nothing 
hinders.” This signifies, in the author's 
own words, that the “publication . . , 
has complied with the church law, and 
been examined by the censor” (p. 169), 

We learn that whereas Baptism by 
pouring and the trinitarian formula is 
the sine qua non of admission to Heaven 


(p. 114), in that it “cleanses . . . from 
original sin... sand remits pcudal sins 
/if... any’ (p11) ,.it may aie 


only be administered by a layman (p. 

112) but may also be “of desire,” taking 
the form of “an ardent wish to receive: 
Baptism and to do all that God has 
ordained for our salvation” (p. 114). 

Thus, “if it is impossible to receive Bap- 
tism of water, Baptism of desire will 
impart sanctifying grace to the soul 
stained with original sin” (p. 114). 

Nor is it in baptism alone that a lay- 
man may act as minister. The sacra- 
ment of Matrimony, in fact, is such 
that only the layman may act as min- 
ister. In the marriage ceremony, “the 
man and woman are the ministers” 
while “the priest is (merely) a witness” 
(past i2 

However, it is the “witness” and not} 
the “minister” who makes all the rules: | 

(1) “Marriage between people not of 
the same faith” is opposed by the} 
Church on the ground that “the hus- 
band and wife are divided on the impor- 
tant and far-reaching matter of religion” 
(p. 114). 

(2) “Confessors, lawyers, and phy- 
sicians are not bound to reveal impedi-} 
ments” to the solemnization of a givenf 
marriage (“such as a previous mar- 
riage”) in the event that these impedi- 
ments are “known to them through the 
discharge of their professional duties” 
(pp. 18 and 114). 

(3) “The punishment for a Catholic 
who marries before a Protestant minis-} 
ter” is “excommunication” (pp. 18 andfj 
115). 

(4) “Unless a papal dispensation is} 
obtained, . . . marriage between a Cath-} 
olic and an unbaptized person . . . 18 
null and void” (pp. 20 and 116). 

(5) “An annulment is a etvil or ec4) 
clesiastical declaration that a supposed 
marriage was never valid owing to 4 
known or hidden impediment” (p. 165) 

Far from bemg a calculated pro 
nouncement on behalf of the rights of 
labor, as the Church would have its 
trade-unionist laity believe, the Renw 
Novarum is here described as designed 
to refute “the false theories of — the 
Socialists” and defend “the right of pri} 

vate ownership” (p. 96). What wonder 
that the Vatican found congenial, ‘ 


in April, 1927, the Charter of "Labo 
promulgated by the Fascist Grand 
Council of Italy. | 
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} Of further political significance is the 
het that by decree of Pius XI (pope 
hom 1922- 1939, whose Quadrigesimo 
imno xre-affirmed the principals of Leo 
WIT and his Rerum Novarum, prayers 
Wpeginning with three Hail Marys,” are 
gularly offered after Mass for “the 
yturn of Russia to the Church.” 
A reading of the papal decree in 
Hiestion should prove highly illuminat- 
g. The Christian faith came into 
Aussia officially only with Vladimir 
he Saint” in 988 A.D., and then only 
i; Eastern Byzantine Orthodoxy, not 
; Western Roman Catholicism. How 
mn Russia return to where she had 
tver been? Or had Achille Ambrogio 
jamiano Ratti m mid no more than 
le Russian status quo of Czar Nicholas 
|) (1868-1918) and his spiritual mentor 
Hrigori Efimovich Rasputin (c. 1871- 
116) ? 
The authors claim, an impressive list 
individuals as ornaments of the 
oman Catholic church. They mention 
jalileo Galilei (1564-1642) as the first 
construct a telescope and Niclas 
joppernigk (1473-1543) , “better known 
¢ Copernicus, developer of the helio- 
§ntric theory’ (pp. 43, 44, and 150), 
jthout so much as an apology for the 
janner of their initial reception by the 
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Roman Catholic heirarchy. They point 
with pride to the assistance rendered 
by Fr. Julius Nieuwland, C.S.C., in “the 
invention of Lewisite gas” (pp. 44 and 
150). They remind us that America’s 
two Roman’ Catholic Chief Justices were 
Roger Brooke Taney (1777-1864), au- 
thor of the notorious Dred Scott De- 
cision (1857), and Edward Douglas 
White (1845-1921), whose “rule of rea- 
son” pronouncement in 1911 dealt a 
virtual death-blow to the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act (pp. 87 and 202). 

Illustrative of the definitions which 
have for centuries been the Roman 
stock in trade are: 

“Aspiration” —“Any prayer said in a 
breath, having not more than twelve or 
fifteen words” (pp. 29 and 130). 

“Tradition”—‘“the truths which have 
been revealed by God, but which are 
not contained in the Bible” (pp. 42 and 
147). 

“Heresy —“renouncing one or more 
of the truths of the Catholic religion” 
(pp. 45 and 151). 

For those of us to whom 
last things to be remembered” are some- 
thing other than “Death, Judgment, 
Heaven, (and) Hell” (pp. 89 and 204), 
there is some consolation in the fact 
that “on Good Friday, in the Good Fri- 
day supplications, . . . the Church prays 
publicly and solemnly for those outside 
her fold” (pp. 85 and 200). 
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STANLEY G. SPEAR FUND 
BEVERLY CHURCH CREATES 


The annual meeting of the First Uni- 
veralist Parish in Beverly was held on 
Tuesday evening, March 11, with a 
supper served in Hathaway Hall. Fol- 
lowimg annual reports of the various 
groups, the pastor, Rev. Stanley G. 
Spear, created a pleasant surprise by 
presenting to the treasurer two checks 
which had come to him as gifts for the 


church. The standing committce of the 
Roxbury parish, where Mr. Spear 


had served prior to coming to Beverly, 
had voted to share with him the income 
from a certain fund; and the settlement 
of a legacy in the will of a friend of the 
church im (Beverly had realized four 
hundred nimety-five dollars and seventy- 
five cents, which was promptly brought 
to the round sum of five hundred dollars 
by voluntary offerings. 

As the mortgage had been burned 
during the year, and as the treasurer's 
report showed all bills paid, it was de- 
cided to use these two gifts for establish- 
ig a permanent fund to be known as 
the “Stanley G. Spear Fund,” under the 
trusteeship of the standing committee. 
A rising vote of appreciation was ex- 
tended to the pastor, for it was recog- 
nized that these unsolicited gifts had 
come to the church through his influence 
in. previous years. 


Buy Your Books From Bibles To 
Best Sellers From the Universalist 
Publishing House. 
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Dean Academy and Junior College 


Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a_ beautiful 
old New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and 
girls working together under normal 
life conditions. 

Courses of study offered on the High 
School and Junior College levels. 

Intensive review courses in prepara- 
tion for college entrance requirements 
in the Academy. 

Junior College courses that major 
in Secretarial Science, Business, Com- 
mercial Art, Fashion Design, Medical 
Assistant, Medical Secretarial, Home 
Economics and Liberal Arts. 


Send for catalog. 


WILLIAM C. GARNER 
Headmaster and President 


Specify which. 


EDUCATION FOR 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Theological School of 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Thorough Religious 
Education Course 
Freedom and Fellowship 


Write for information 


DEAN J. M. ATWOOD 
CANTON, N. Y. 
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A time - saver I 
for teachers, § 
pastors,  par- 
ents, leaders 


A thousand — sta- 
ries, anecdotes and 
poems to _ drive 
home a point ef- 
fectively and teach 
a lesson quickly. 

$2.50 


At your bookstore 
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Notices 


CENTRAL FELLOWSHIP 
COMMITTEE 


Approved the action of the Massachusetts 
Fellowship Committee in granting to Gordon 
A. Crook authority to administer the Chris- 
tian ordimances as a licentiate. 


Esrner A, Ricwarpson, Secretary 


OHIO FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


Removed name of Everett Moore Baker 
from lst of ministers in Reciprocal Fellow- 
ship at his written request. 


Srantey C. Sraun, Secretary 


NOMINATING COMMITTEE 
MEETING 


The Nominating Committee (Dr. John M. 
Ratcliff, Chairman; Dr. Flint M. Bissell and 
Mrs. Robert A. Dickson) of the Massachu- 
setts Universalist Convention will have its 
final meeting Monday, April 21st. Any sug- 
gestions should reach the committee before 
that date. Suggestions may be mailed to 
the Chairman, Dr. John M. Ratcliff, Miner 
Hall, Tufts College, Medford 55, Massachu- 


setts. 


APRIL, MEETING UNIVERSALIST 
WOMEN’S ALLIANCE 


The regular monthly meeting of the Uni- 
versalist Women’s Alliance will be held on 
Friday April 18, 1947, at eleven o’clock at 
Bethany Union, 256 Newbury Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

After the business meeting, there will be 
a talk by Mrs. Virginia M. Holden, Regis- 
trar of the Boston School of Occupational 
Therapy. “Roll Call’ will follow the 
luncheon. 

Please call Mrs. Dumas, Commonwealth 
0240 on or before April 14 for luncheon 
reservations. 

Annie L. Rushworth, Secretary 
MASSACHUSETTS COMMITTEE 
OF FELLOWSHIP 


Transferred to Illinois, Robert G. Hosmer. 
Accepted by transfer from New York, 
John E. Wood. 


Cart A. Hemprr, Secretary 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 
256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


Offers the advantage of a comfortable 
home to young women of moderate means, 


The 
Union is within easy access of all parts 


both business women and students. 


of Boston. 


Attractive rates for room and board, in- 


cluding light and heat. 


For further information write to 
Mrs. Pearl S. Dumas, 
Acting Superintendent 

256 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President 
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Crackling 


Trick Questions 


Out in Omaha, Neb., the Farm Credit 
Bureau included in its highly scientific 
intelligence tests for candidates a couple 
of trick questions to which they fondly 
believed there were no answers, and to 
which they expected none. Imagine their 
embarrassment one day when a bright 
young college student proceeded to an- 
swer them. 

“How long,” ran the first question, “is 
a piece of string?” 

To which the applicant replied: “A 
piece of string is twice as long as the 
distance between its center and either 
end.” 

“How far,” pleaded the second query, 
“can a dog run into the woods?” 

“A dog can run only half way into the 
woods,” said the bright boy from college. 
“After that he’s running out of the 
woods.” 

When the next questionnaire was 
handed out (the two trick questions were 
strangely missing—Wall Street Journal. 


SEVENTH CHURCH-BACKED- 
SOUP KITCHEN OPENS 
IN AUSTRIA 


The seventh soup kitchen operated by 
the Protestant Reconstruction Commit- 
tee of Austria with food and funds from 
American churches will open in Vienna 
tomorrow (March 15), Chureh World 
Service has learned from Georg Traar, 
committee executive secretary. 

Opening of the kitchen, which will 
serve three hundred Protestant students 
daily, has been made possible “in view 
of new shipments on the way from 
Church World Service,” according to 
Mr. Traar. In January, the American 
interdenominational relief and  recon- 
struction agency shipped two hundred 
and forty-three thousand pounds of 
foodstuffs to Austria. 

Evrror’s Nore: — Universalist relief 
work being carried on in the most needy 
spot in Europe. Hungary, needs increased 
support from Universalist people. The 
Church World Service is doing a splen- 
did job in Austria and other parts of 
Europe. Our job is to do a thorough 
piece of work in Hungary. Send con- 
tributions of money to Headquarters, 16 
Beacon Street. and shipments of cloth- 
ing to the Universalist Warehouse, New 


York City. 


MISS EATON SUFFERS 
ACCIDENT 


On Saturday morning, February 15, 
Minnie Eaton, sister of the Rev. Clar- 
ence L. Eaton, fell head first down the 
hackstairs of her home in Dover, N. H. 
Beside multiple bruises, she had two 
bad scalp wounds, broke her left wrist 
and the little finger on ker right hand. 

Miss Eaton was in the hospital eight 
days. She is getting along nicely. 


Toward 
C. entainty- 


ROBERT H. €EARHART, Jr. 


For those who take their re- 
ligion casually or for granted, for 
those whose beliefs are foggy, for 
those who have a genuine faith 
but are unable to put it into words 
—here is a clear and cogent state- — 
ment of Christian tenets. 


Dr. Gearhart, widely known for 
his effective work with college 
students, answers the “tough” 
questions of scoffers, skeptics, and 
honest seekers. He convinces the 
reader that faith is as real as fact 
and helps him comprehend his 
own relationship to God—which is 
religion. 

The certainty that comes from 
knowing not only WHAT you be- 
lieve but WHY you believe it will 
be yours when you have read this 
lucid and satisfying little book. 
“This book will be of definite 
value to young adults of all de- 
nominations. It has special value 
for answering questions which re- 
peatedly arise among young peo- 
ple.’”—Dr. Gould Wickey, General 
Secretary, Council of Church 
Boards of Education. 


$1.50 at your bookstore 


Aseciation Preis 
r HE 
ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Canton, New York 


A Liberal Arts College 


Devoted in peace as in war 
to the preparation of young 
men and women for positions 
of leadership and responsibil- 
ity in government, business, 
and the professions, with 
especial consideration for 
veterans. 


EuGcEenre GARRETT BEWKES 
President 


University. Photographs of the fol- 
lowing, members of the Incorporat- 
ing Board of Trustees in 1856. 
Thomas Wallace, Auburn 
H. W. Barton, Albany 
~ Caleb Barstow, Brooklyn 
Address: Richard C. Ellsworth, 
Curator,) 


Canton, New York. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADE 


